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Old Nebraska Folk Customs 
Louise Pound 


The customs to be recorded here are from the 19th cen- 
tury, though most persist into the 20th and are, indeed, 
familiar to the majority of us today. Some have been noted 
from as far back as the 1850’s, when Nebraska was still a 
Territory. It became a State in 1867. Most were gathered 
from comparatively late in the century. All are really much 
older than their appearance in Nebraska; in the main they 
are legacies from the British Isles or from the European 
continent. That they still exist among us is, however, no 
reason for excluding them. The Fourth of July celebrations 
and the political rallies seem those customs most indigenous 
to the United States; but of course political or civic festivi- 
ties of much the same type have existed elsewhere, associ- 
ated with other occasions. 

As regards sources, a large part of what I have re- 
corded derives from my own recollection or is of my own 
assemblage from oral sources. In the days when I was in- 
terested in folksong, its origin and transmission, I liked, 
for some reason, to gather other folklore matter as well, 
perhaps as background. But I owe very much to many 
individuals, notably to Dr. Ruth Odell, Mrs. A. H. Rulkoet- 
ter, Mari Sandoz, Grace Tear, and to student contributors, 
such as Ruth Milford, Florence Kellogg, Josephine Hyatt, 
Jeanne Allen, and others too many to name. Testimonies 
concerning frontier days I owe to various newspapers and 
documents, Territorial and later, preserved in the Library 
of the State Historical Society. My assemblage can 
hardly be exhaustive, but it is as nearly such as I could 
make it. 


1Read in part at the Sixth Annual Folklore Conference at the 
University of Denver, July 11, 1946. 


[3] 
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The customs regarding which I have gathered mater- 
ials may be grouped for convenience under these head- 
ings: Civic Customs; Customs for Special Days or Occa- 
sions; Social Activities; Sports; Literary, Debating and 
School Activities; Singings; Play-Parties and Dances; 
Theatricals and Related Entertainment; Food: Addenda. 


CIvic CUSTOMS 
Fourth of July 


Among older civic customs, those of the Fourth of July 
may well take priority and should have treatment in con- 
siderable detail because of their historical place. Beyond 
question, the celebration of the Fourth was the great occa- 
sion of the year in Frontier days. Stock features were the 
program, the big dance or dances, and the dinner. The 
whole region around about was invited to attend and take 
part. Settlers thronged in, coming in wagons horse-drawn 
or ox-drawn, on horseback, or even on foot. At times the 
vehicles were decorated with green boughs or with flowers. 
Often there was a dance on the night of July third, some- 
times one outdoors “on the green” on the afternoon of the 
Fourth, and nearly always a large dance that night. The 
Fourth might be ushered in by the firing of salutes, or the 
ringing of bells. Children set off firecrackers or torpedoes, 
after these were to be had at stores. At about ten o’clock 
there was a march or procession, sometimes with the escort 
of a military company, to a nearby wooded place or grove 
where the formal program was held. 

Preparations were often very elaborate. The Brown- 
ville Advertiser of July 5, 1856, commented in its editor- 
ial column: “The Fourth Attendance from our own and ad- 
joining counties of this Territory and Missouri was large 
.. . Vocal music under the supervision of Captain Thurber 
and Lady was fine as we ever listened to. The Declaration 
of Independence was read by Mr. Lake in a clear, audible 
and impressive manner.” Of the Dinner it was remarked 
that “All the delicacies and substantials of the season 
weighed down the tables: Buffalo Meat, Venison, Barbe- 
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cued Ox, Roast Sheep, Hogs and Pigs enough to have fed 
the whole Territory.” “Sentiments” and “responses” were 
delivered. In the evening there was a “Ball in McPherson’s 
Hall, a new and commodious building rushed through to 
completion for the occasion” .. . “The ‘fiddle and the bow’, 
the ‘merry dance’ continued until toward the ‘wee hours’ 
when all repaired to the large room below, where C. W. 
Wheeler had prepared a supper”..... “The dance went on 
‘until broad daylight’ ...” 

Of the Fourth of July celebration at Nemaha City, the 
Brownville Advertiser of July 2, 1857, in its Weekly Review 
column gave as the program: “Ist. Vocal Music, American 
Ode—by the Choir. 2nd. Prayer—by the Chaplain. 3rd. 
National Glee—by the Choir. 4th. Reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence—by A. D. Kirk. 5th. Freedom’s 
Choice —by the Choir. 6th. Oration—by C. E. L. Holmes. 
7th. Star Spangled Banner—by the Choir. 8th Remarks— 
by Invited Guests. 9th. Dinner. 10th. Toasts. 11th. Dance 
on the Green.” On July 11, the same newspaper commented : 
“The celebration of the Fourth at our sister town Nemaha 
City was a grand affair—we say without hesitation it was 
the most magnificent affair of the kind we ever attended. 
The table was four hundred feet long, and perfectly groan- 
ed beneath the weight of eatables placed thereon. There 
were over two thousand persons present, and after all were 
abundantly fed, there was yet ‘enough and to spare’. There 
was a grand attendance of the fair sex . . .” The celebra- 
tion was held in the “new Hotel building.” After the exer- 
cises, with numbers by the choir and an oration, there was 
a “dance on the green.” In the evening “all hands adjourned 
to Brownville, where the merry dance was kept up...” 

The Nebraska City News of June 25, 1859 announced 
that the “Nebraska Harmony Singing Association have 
made arrangements to give a Grand Ball and Supper in- 
cluding singing, reading the Declaration of Independence, 
etc., on July 4. The Sidney Brass Band has been engaged 
for the occasion.” 

The Omaha Nebraskian of July 21, 1860, has among its 
Territorial Items: “The Cass County Sentinel estimates 
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the numbers in attendance upon the Fourth of July cele- 
bration at Plattsmouth as from 1200 to 2000. Only two 
drunken men were in attendance.” The same newspaper, 
July 7, 1860, tells of the Fourth at Omaha. The exercises 
“commenced at about nine o’clock by the presentation to 
the Hook and Ladder Company ... of a magnificent ladder 
carriage.” There was a presentation speech, a procession, 
an amateur band made music. At the grove there was the 
prayer, the reading of the Declaration of Independence, 
national songs were sung, an Oration was delivered, and 
cannon were fired at the close. There was a “small display 
of pyrotechnics in the evening.” 

At these celebrations the dinners and toasts came at 
noon. At Bellevue in 1854 the toasts offered were as fol- 
lows: “The Fourth of July,” “George Washington,” “Pres- 
ident and Acting Vice-President,” “Spartan Mothers of 
the American Revolution,” “The Union,” “Nebraska,” 
“Our Friends Crossing the Plains,” “The Press,” “Bell- 
evue,” “The Ladies.” Next came nine volunteer toasts to 
various persons, including the Indian Agent and the ladies 
who made ready the food. 

In Lincoln from early times onward the Fourth was 
celebrated in much the same manner. There was the usual 
prayer by a minister, an oration, the reading of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and songs were sung. Indeed, 
there might be speeches all day long. In many places in 
later decades of the century there might be an initial par- 
ade, with a pretty girl as Goddess of Liberty leading the 
floats. Or there might be a militia parade, a band concert, 
or a flag pole dance. 

Staple sports, when these made their appearance, were 
ball games, horse races, foot races, wheelbarrow races, sack 
races, obstacle races, three-legged races, potato races, fat 
men’s races, donkey races, greased pole climbings and 
greased pig races. On the Fourth, sometimes on other days, 
men might spin silver dollars at a mark, occasionally half 
dollars or quarters. Children sometimes imitated them with 
dimes, nickels, and pennies. 

Picnics were often planned for the Fourth. For these 
there was often a Marshal of the Day riding a horse, with 
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perhaps a large red scarf draped from shoulder to hip. 
Almost always at Peru, Nemaha County, a young girl, 
selected for her beauty, posed as the Statue of Liberty. 
Old Soldiers’ Picnics were held on this day, sometimes on 
other days; at these reminiscences were called for. Or there 
was a big dinner or barbecue with buffalo meat, occasion- 
ally catfish, the main eatables. At night fireworks, mainly 
Roman candles, pinwheels and rockets, became a fixed cus- 
tom. In the 1880’s balloon ascensions were a frequent at- 
traction. 

In the later half of the 19th century, “water fights” 
were part of the day’s entertainment on the Fourth, or 
perhaps on Memorial Day or at the County Fair. In towns 
too small to maintain full-time fire departments, fire pro- 
tection was furnished by so-called Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ments. These developed not only into fire-fighting organi- 
zations but also into social, fraternal, and insurance benefit 
societies. Water fights were staged between teams of two to 
four men against teams of like number. Each had a hose 
into which water was turned at top pressure. The object 
was to drive the opposing team over a certain line by water. 
Not only did the contestants get thoroughly soaked but very 
often the spectators. Lincoln had local competing teams in 
the 1880’s. 

The celebration of the Fourth of July was resumed in 
Lincoln in 1946, after having lapsed with the outbreak of 
the second World War. Out of town picnickers were pre- 
sent but there was no reading of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, no oration, no official prayer. There were qual- 
ifying trials for the Mid-West Championship automobile 
races, then the competitive races for $2,500. One man was 
killed in these. A night show was given in front of the 
State Fair grandstand, revues and stage acts were pre- 
sented by producers from Chicago, and carnival shows and 
rides on the Midway preceded the fireworks. 


Political Rallies and Elections 


Political Rallies were marked by torchlight parades. 
The marchers carrying torches wore rubber capes to pro- 
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tect them from sparks. If there was an evening program, 
it might be started off by Roman candles. 

A testimony early in the present century from Hebron, 
Nebraska, told that when the polls are closed on Election 
Day, the clerk goes out on the main street and calls, “Hear 
ye, hear ye, the polls are now closed.” This is the official 
closing. This custom was observed at Omaha and other 
places also. 

Oysters were shipped into the Middle States in No- 
vember, and sometimes there were Oyster Suppers at 
churches for those who came down town to learn the No- 
vember election news. 


Curfews 


A curfew was tolled in Central City by the city fire 
bell at nine o’clock in the summer and at eight in the winter. 
This practice is not now followed. The children were told 
that they must be indoors when the curfew rang, or the 
town police would “lock them in jail.”” At McCook a nine 
o’clock whistle was sounded as a warning that “small girls 
should be at home in bed.” This was true in Lincoln for a 
time. An eight o’clock curfew was reported from Fuller- 
ton and a nine o’clock from Fairbury. 


SPECIAL DAys AND OCCASIONS 
Hallowe’en 


Several old Hallowe’en customs are still existent pret- 
ty widely. 

The Jack-o-Lanterns flashed in windows or at doors 
or hung on gate posts are far from obsolete. They are 
made of pumpkins hollowed out, with lighted candles 
placed inside. 

So-called “tictacs,” made usually of spools and cords 
and operated on windows, were used especially on Hallo- 
we’en. 

Still persisting is the sabotage by predatory children 
or young persons who often do real damage to property. 
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The handout—when two or more children ring the 
doorbell and expect eatables of some sort, usually apples 
or popcorn or cookies or candy, to be provided, or else (it is 
implied) reprisals are to be expected—is a fairly recent 
custom in Lincoln, but is really old. Possibly it was im- 
ported from other occasions during the year. 

At Peru there was singing from house to house with 
“treats” for payment. 


Christmas 


Exchange of presents is an old custom. 

So is the Christmas tree and the hanging of stockings. 
If evergreen trees were not to be had in early days, oak or 
other trees served. Their twigs were wrapped in cotton to 
make a “white tree” and sometimes the trees were strung 
with red cranberries. The children of the family might 
string popcorn balls on the tree, for the home or for the 
church. Strings alternating red cranberries and the popped 
white kernals were especially admired. Smaller family gifts 
went into the stockings, hung near a fireplace if there was 
one, and larger ones on the tree, or if there was no tree, 
they were placed at the breakfast table near a plate or in 
a chair. 

At the home of a family in Peru, it was obligatory for 
the first one who said “Christmas gift” on Christmas day 
to receive a gift. 

Plum pudding (one contributor wrote “plumb pudd- 
ing”) was often served, over which brandy was poured. It 
was then carried burning to the table. Sometimes holly was 
stuck in the top of the pudding. 

The singing of carols by groups of young persons 
came somewhat late. At times the groups went out at about 
five o’clock Christmas morning to sing such songs as 
“Silent Night,” “Joy to the World,” or “Merry Christmas 
to You” before the homes of their friends. Sometimes 
groups went out from a church, each group with a list of 
sick persons. A song was sung at a door, or a window for 
their benefit. As a rule those of high school or college age 
were the singers. The singing of carols nowadays is likely 
to be on Christmas Eve. 
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The sending out of Christmas cards which now so 
flood the mails established itself somewhat late. They were 
infrequently sent in the 19th century. 

Churches, clubs and other organizations and private 
families give Christmas and Thanksgiving dinners to the 
poor and also give clothing or toys for the children. 

The hanging of mistletoe to the chandelier is a well- 
known custom. A person caught under it may be kissed. 

Midnight services on Christmas Eve are held at most 
Episcopal churches. There is a communion service with 
music. The Catholics hold high mass at midnight. 


New Year’s 


New Year’s Eve “watch parties” have been common 
from an early day. 

Often New Year’s Balls or Dress Balls or Masquerades 
were and still are held in cities on New Year’s Eve . 

New Year’s calls were long a flourishing custom. 
Cards were left at the houses visited. Often wine or other 
drink was served to callers. 

The sending out of fancy New Year’s cards was pop- 
ular in the 1890’s. 

“Snapdragon”, so called, was served on New Year’s, 
i.e., raisins spread on a platter with burning brandy pour- 
ed over them, these to be seized from the platter with the 
fingers. 

A few persons reported a custom of leaving the house 
door ajar on New Year’s Eve, “to let out the old year.” 


Easter 


No egg rolling has been reported from Nebraska. Per- 
haps this is a custom only at the Washington White House. 

Eggs were often stolen from nests and hidden for 
weeks to be brought out on Easter morning. 

Parents color eggs at Easter, the children sometimes 
helping. The eggs are hard boiled before being colored. 
They may be eaten sometime during the day. 

Colored eggs are hidden in the yard under trees, 
bushes, on poles, under leaves covering the flower gardens, 
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etc. On Easter morning the children gather and hunt 
them. When they find the eggs they are told that “the 
bunnies laid them.” Colored egg shells, candy eggs, rabbits 
and chickens are also sometimes so hidden. 

Children exchange eggs as a token of friendship. 
Sometimes sentiments go with the eggs. 

Sometimes the inside of the egg is blown out and the 
the egg gilded or colored. Sometimes the inside of the egg 
is taken out, a hole put in the ends of the egg and a ribbon 
inserted. These are either hung on doorknobs of houses 
or handed to children. 

Children compete at cracking eggs. The one whose egg 
is cracked loses. A trick is to use an egg that is raw, not 
boiled, to win. 

Several persons reported that “In our family we al- 
ways say we’ll try to see how many we can eat on Easter 
Day. We begin with eggs for breakfast and have eggs in 
some fashion for all the meals of the day.” 


Arbor Day 


Arbor Day, a day set apart for the planting of trees 
or shrubs, was instituted by J. Sterling Morton of Nebras- 
ka City who was later the United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. On his motion, it was founded by the Nebraska 
State Board of Agriculture January 4, 1872. Prizes were 
offered by the Board for the best essay on agriculture and 
for the largest number of forest and fruit trees planted 
on Arbor Day. It was devoutly believed in those days that 
“rain follows the plow” and that the way to ensure more 
rainfall on the Western Plains was to plant more trees and 
to break more land. The day originally fixed upon was the 
second Wednesday in April, April 10, 1872. In 1885 the 
Nebraska legislature changed it to April 22 and made it a 
legal holiday. The first Arbor Day Proclamation was made 
by Governor Robert W. Furnas in 1874. Alabama, Maine 
and other States took up the Nebraska idea and by 1890 
it had spread over the United States and, indeed, to other 
parts of the world. Its observance now comes late in April 
or early in May. It is still a legal holiday, though less widely 
observed. Schools recognize it by programs or ceremonies. 
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May Day 


Except at colleges there are no celebrations with 
dancing about Maypoles. There used to be occasional flag- 
pole dances but these did not come in May. 

One surviving May Day custom is the hanging of 
May baskets. Children hang the baskets on a front door, 
ring the bell or knock, and then run and hide lest they 
be caught. The baskets are prettily decorated boxes of 
bright colored paper filled with flowers or sometimes with 
nuts and candy, i.e., “goodies.” One informant said “Chil- 
dren caught after hanging May baskets can be kissed.” 
Of late, May baskets are sometimes taken about the houses 
of friends by some older person in an automobile. 

Though no May Day celebrations were planned by 
towns there was often some sort of a celebration in schools. 


Decoration Day 


Most stores are closed on this day and graves are dec- 
orated with flowers. There may be a program of music 
and speeches and a street parade of veterans. Various ser- 
vices may be held in town or at the cemetery. 

In Lincoln old cannon on the Capitol grounds were 
hauled out. These are not on the grounds now. Sometimes 
the fire engine was taken through the streets. 

The commemorations of this day were always associat- 
ed with the soldier dead or with the G. A. R. 


Birthday Customs 


In Southern Nebraska near Red Cloud and the Kansas 
line a neighborhood observed a birthday in a rather pe- 
culiar way. “It was unusual for a birthday to pass without 
a surprise party. Young and old gathered at the home of 
the family of the person whose birthday it was. As the 
high point of the party the unfortunate whose birthday was 
celebrated was thrown into the watering tank, usually 
none too clean. Cattle and horses might be frightened from 
their drinking as the shrieking person was tossed into the 
tank. Possibly this custom was of Kansas rather than of 
Nebraska origin.” 
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It was the custom in some Nebraska towns to butter 
or grease the nose of a member of the family or a friend 
on his or her birthday. This was a Buffalo County testimony. 

Occasionally it is the thing to pinch a person on the 
day after his birthday. Or, oftener, to pat or slap him on 
the back, or to paddle him, as many times as the years of 
his age “with one to grow on.” 

Gifts from the family were customarily placed under 
a person’s plate at the breakfast table. 

When a birthday cake is brought in, it is placed before 
the person whose birthday it is. On it are as many candles 
as the number of years of her life is supposed to be. If she 
blows out all the candles at her first trial she will be married 
within the year. If not, the number of candles left burning 
indicates how many years it will be before she is married. 

Widely customary is the singing of “Happy Birthday 
to you,” by those about the table, at the entrance of a per- 
son whose birthday is announced. 

It was a pioneer custom for the mother to hold a child 
on each of its birthdays and rock it like a baby. A contrib- 
utor testified that her mother always sang to her on such 
an occasion the lullaby she sang to her children when in- 
fants, Dr. Watts’ cradle hymn “Hush my dear, lie still and 
slumber.” 


Weddings 


A familiar old custom is the shower of rice which 
usually takes place at the depot as the bride and groom 
depart by train. If they leave in a car, the shower comes 
as they leave the house. 

The tying of an old shoe to the baggage, or of a white 
slipper, is supposed to bring good luck. 

The bride throws her bouquet as she comes down the 
stairs to go away. The girl who catches it is supposed to 
be the next to be married. 

A penny, a thimble, and a ring are baked in the wed- 
ding cake. The person getting the penny is to be wealthy, 
she getting the thimble will be a spinster, and the getter 
of the ring will be a bride. 
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The carriage, car, taxi, or automobile in which the 
newly married are leaving is placarded to let the public 
know of the wedding and bring embarrassment to the 
couple. 


The saying that a bride should wear— 


Something old, something new, 
Something borrowed, something blue. 


is not merely lore but is a custom religiously carried out by 
present-day brides. 

In earlier days the “genteel” always had home wed- 
dings. In some rural sections there were no ordained minis- 
ters. The local justice of the peace often officiated. “The 
bride always had to have two dresses. Her scond day dress, 
so-called, was to wear at the ‘infare’, which was always 
held at the home of the groom while the wedding was in the 
bride’s home. The traditional gift of a farmer to a daugh- 
ter was a cow.” 

“At some Bohemian weddings of Northern Nebraska, 
it is the custom to decorate the bridal car with streamers of 
the bride’s chosen colors. The bridal party usually drives 
to the county seat for the marriage. The car with its gay 
decorations attracts immediate attention. Free dancing 
for the community is part of the wedding festivity. The 
town hall is frequently rented for a big free dance.” 

“A curious custom was followed till recent times in 
the German-Russian settlement at Lincoln. At the wedding 
dance the bride was the center of attention. She danced, 
not with her husband, but with other men. Each man who 
danced with her was expected to pin on her dress a bill. 
The money she collected in this strange way was used to 
pay the bridegroom, who customarily advanced the money 
for the bride’s wedding finery. Feasting was another fea- 
ture of the dance.” 


The Shivaree 


In frontier days a wedding was always followed by 
a shivaree (charivari), and the custom is far from extinct. 
The shivaree took place at dusk or later, on the day of 
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che wedding, or sometimes in the evening of the next day, 
at the new home of the couple. Friends or young people of 
the neighborhood gathered to serenade the bride and groom 
with the beating of tin pans, oyster cans, the ringing of 
cowbells or sleigh bells, with whistles, the blare of horns, 
firecrackers or shooting, or the utilizing of any other noise- 
making devices that might be available. This was kept 
up till the young coupie appeared before the serenaders to 
treat the crowd. The crowd might be asked into the new 
home to be served pumpkin pie and watermelon or other eat- 
ables; or the groom might hand the men cigars. One contri- 
butor testified that sometimes he might actually “buy off” 
the boisterous crowd. Others doubted this. Another con- 
tributor wrote as follows: 


I distinctly remember my first shivaree. I was six 
years old and had come to live in Gothenburg in the 
fall of 1912. The local druggist had just been married. 
After dark a crowd of boys gathered down town for 
a march on the newly-weds’ home. As we progressed 
the crowd grew. Arrived at the house, we began to 
yell and beat upon cans and otherwise make a noise 
until in a while the bride and groom appeared on the 
front porch. Then the groom told us what we had been 
waiting for, that he had instructed the local candy 
kitchen to treat us to ice cream. As I grew up, in the 
next ten years, I participated in many more shivarees. 
At least once but occasionally more than once, a pop- 
ular newly-wed couple was shivareed by the local 
youngsters. I recall only boys participated; it was a 
little bit rowdy and too late at night for little girls. 


Belling and Warmer are other words for the custom 
that were used in Nebraska in the 1870’s. Mari Sandoz says 
that the latter is still current in the sandhill region. Cal- 
ithumpian, a name often used elsewhere, has not been 
common in Nebraska. See “Charivaria,” by Mamie J. 
Meredith, in American Speech, VIII (April), 1933, 22-24. 
For instances of belling and warmer she cites the Lincoln 
Daily State Journal, January 1, 1878, and November 22, 
1874. 


The Nebraska shivaree is far from extinct. In 1936 
the Louisville Courier of March 5 described a local shivaree 
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on the preceding Sunday evening, and the Plattsmouth 
Journal of May 25, 1936, described another of local oc- 
curence. 


A news item from Hastings printed in the Morning 
Journal of Lincoln of June 16, 1946, read as follows: 


There’ll be no more of the old-fashioned charivari 
parties on Second Street here. They’re getting out of 
hand, in the opinion of Police Chief C. W. Cawiezel. 


Here’s what has been happening, Cawiezel said: 


1. The bride sometimes is placed on one fender 
of an auto and the groom on the other, forcing them to 
hold hands across the hood to keep from being thrown 
off. 

2. The bridal couple is hauled in a small trailer, 
which is zigzagged and whipped, forcing the couple 
to hold on tightly to keep from being thrown out. 


3. The newly-married pair is forced to ride on 
the running board of an auto. 
The chief assured citizens the police will not in- 


terfere with “reasonable” community celebrations 
of marriages. 


The shivaree has often been played up in Western lit- 
erature, for instance, in the play “Green Grow the Lilacs” 
by Lynn Riggs, given by the New York Theater Guild in 
1931. This play was the predecessor or inspirer of the 
popular “Oklahoma.” 


The Infare 


Another necessary accompaniment of frontier life was 
the infare (usually but less properly spelled infair) which 
took place on the day following the wedding. “It consisted 
of a visit of the bride and groom, the bride’s folk and per- 
haps others of the wedding party to the home of the parents 
of the bridegroom.” Sometimes the infare was a sort of 
housewarming or party of welcoming to their new home 
by the bride and groom and the bride’s parents. Not infre- 


ETP LL 
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quently the young girls attending rode horseback, riding 
behind their escorts, or on separate horses. Or the coming 
of the guests was by wagons. 

In the frontier period an extended honeymoon was 
out of the question but sometimes “the couple loaded up a 
grist and drove gaily across the prairie to the mill, camp- 
ing along the way while awaiting their turn. Or perhaps 
they took a two or three days trip to the County seat to 
buy a few articles for their scanty housekeeping.” 


Deaths and Funerals 


A widespread custom at a death, as at Fullerton or 
Fairbury, was to toll a bell the number of years of the life 
of a dead person. 

In early frontier days the corpse might be wrapped in 
a blanket or sheet. It was not unusual for caskets to be 
made from floors or cupboards if no lumber was to be 
had. In some instances coffins or rough boards were black- 
ed with shoe polish, or lamp black or soot were applied to 
the coffin. When saw mills came coffins might be made to 
measurements. Such coffins were “somewhat triangular in 
shape, wide at the shoulders and narrowed to a peak at the 
feet.” “In towns the casket for an older person was nicely 
covered with black alpaca, those for children with white 
cloth.” If the death came too late in the day for burial, 
friends “sat up” with the body, keeping the face of the 
corpse wet with vinegar in order to delay mortification as 
long as possible. No actual “wake” was held. Neighbors 
came in and sat with the dead. “In our neighborhood” said 
an informant, “among the Protestants sitting up with the 
dead there was no drinking. Polish neighbors sat drinking 
at the home or drunk.” If there was opportunity for for- 
mality or effort, all blackness possible was availed of for 
the burial. Usually little funeral equipment was to be had. 
There were services by the preacher at the grave as well 
as when the funeral was conducted at the home of the dead 
person. 

While the family was at the burial many brought food 
to the home. In Nance and Thurston Counties, for example, 
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“a sort of elaborate dinner was given, with roast meat, 
fowls etc. provided. Everybody stepped in and partook and 
there was something of a reception afterward.” 

Throughout the century mourning was worn for 
months. Those not able to afford new mourning garments 
borrowed black garments in order to show respect for the 
dead. Horses in a funeral procession were always driven 
at a walk, no matter how great the distance to the ceme- 
tery. Letters from those in mourning must always be edged 
in black. 


Whisker Vogue 


Whisker vogue still characterizes the celebration of 
certain days. As a reminder of frontier times, men some- 
times dispensed with barbers and let growths of whiskers, 
beards, “sideburns,”’ handlebar mustaches, or goatees cover 
their faces. As late as August 18, 1935, for the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Picnic at Diller, Jefferson County, this prac- 
tice was observed. For the same or similar occasions the 
daughters of pioneers went about the streets in garments 
of old style; poke bonnets, hoop skirts, lace mitts, such as 
their grandmothers wore. The Golden Spike Celebration 
at Omaha, April 26-29, 1939, honoring the anniversary of 
the completion of the Union Pacific Railroad, was made an 
elaborate occasion. It was marked by both masculine and 
feminine reminders of frontier days, whisker growth for 
the men and old fashioned apparel for the women. The 
shops too were made up to suggest pioneer times. 


SocIAL ACTIVITIES 
Church Occasions 


When a new preacher moved to town there was a 
Pound Party. Everyone took a pound of something to a 
welcome party in his home. Hunters shot wild animals to 
provide meat for the winter for the preacher, as a deer 
or a buffalo. Such parties were held in Dawes, Thurston, 
and Nance Counties and elsewhere. There were Donation 
Parties also, later, when the preacher seemed hard up. 
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Those who called brought an offering of food or other gifts. 

Church activities included Junior or Christian Endea- 
vor groups, choir practice (the night when young persons 
dated), prayer meetings, missionary societies, Ladies Aid 
societies. Some churches had “socials,” some “sociables,” 
as did rival churches at Fullerton. In season these might be 
ice cream or strawberry socials (sociables) held on lawns, 
with Chinese lanterns lighting them. The Omaha Times of 
June 17, 1858, tells of a Strawberry Festival given by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In all, there were five types of Church dinners: ice 
cream festivals, strawberry festivals, oyster stews, mixed 
suppers, and box suppers. “Soliciters” always young girls 
and their “beaus”, drove from house,to house listing what 
each housewife would bring to the church. 

Church “Bazaars” and “Raffles” were popular, though 
the latter were ultimately stopped, as were lotteries in gen- 
eral. 

The Omaha Times of June 24, 1858 tells of a Ladies’ 
Fair, at which fancy work, cakes and edibles were sold. 

On Sunday a child whose birthday had occurred dur- 
ing the week advanced to the front of the church and drop- 
ped in a box there as many pennies as the number of years 
of his or her life. 


Other Customs and Social Occasions 


A popular event was the Box Social or Mystery Lunch 
or Supper Box Party. Boxes or packages were brought 
by the girls and bid for by the boys. Usually there was some 
secret means of identification, by the ribbons or other dec- 
orations, communicated to the escorts so that the right 
box would be chosen. At Columbus sometimes as high as 
fifteen dollars were bid. The money went to the church. 

Taffy pulls were of frequent occurrence at homes, some- 
times at school houses. The participants took turns at 
pulling boiled-down sorghum till it was thin enough to 
stretch out. 

Surprise parties had vogue in some regions. Merry- 
makers went by wagon or horseback to some cabin or iso- 
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lated home in pioneer days. Hayrack riding was a popular 
institution and so was the bobsled party. 

Quilting parties at which quilts were pieced were also 
popular. They were held at homes. “Log Cabin quilts ”re- 
portedly 80 years old are said to be still in existence in 
Nebraska. Watermelon Feeds also deserve mention. 

Mari Sandoz tells of Feather Stripping. “A dinner 
plate was placed upside down in the lap of each person. My 
mother gave each one a little knife and paper sack to be 
held in the lap, or a ‘poke’ made out of an old newspaper. 
The child then reached in under the plate and took out one 
feather, (a handful of feathers had been placed under 
the plate), stripped it, and carefully dropped the quill 
on the floor and the strippings in a paper bag. Riddles and 
jokes were told during the feather stripping. When phono- 
graphs were had there was dancing to the music.” 

Miss Sandoz tells also of Bean Picking. A bushel sack 
was emptied at a table. The guests separated the good 
from the bad and refilled the sack. Merrymaking followed. 

According to the Dannebrog News of October 8, 1936, 
the big social event of the early days was the housewarming 
when a new home was built. There were drinks, almost 
invariably punch, just after midnight, at which time numer- 
ous toasts were offered and songs sung and speeches made. 
This was for the men. The women were served coffee, 
chocolate, and cake. All the rest of the night until daylight, 
sometimes till sunrise, was devoted to dancing the rapid 
whirling muscle-exercising Danish round dances, with one 
or two quadrilles thrown in for American flavor. These 
sociables or dances were immensely popular. 

In rural communities and small towns, the general 
store served as a meeting place or social center, and it 
still may. 

Along the Missouri river, as at Nebraska City or 
Brownville, it was an exciting social occasion when steam- 
boats, especially the first steamboat of the season, arrived. 
At Brownville the young people were known to desert even 
church services to rush down to the banks when boats 
came in. 
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Courtship customs were pretty standardized in early 
days in Nebraska. Young persons “kept company.” Sun- 
day was “beau day.” “In the evening a boy called upon 
a girl quite formally. He was shown into the parlor and 
there he and the girl spent the time, while the rest of 
the family kept away. He never stayed late. If he took a 
girl to evening church or to a party they were not to sit 
out in the buggy or sleigh after reaching her home, not 
if her parents were obeyed. He must bring her to the door 
but not enter. Neither must he come during the week un- 
less for a brief call at the door. Mothers did not want their 
girls ‘talked about’.” 

“Long engagements were common, sometimes lasting 
for years. The engagement was never announced even to 
the parents until near the wedding day. The engagement 
ring was usually a carved gold band. It was not worn until 
a short time before the wedding and then served as wed- 
ding ring also. To be an ‘old maid’ was regrettable. To be 
a divorced woman was to be shamed, no matter what the 
provocation had been.” 


Sports AND GAMES 
Outdoor Sports 


In the Sandhill country the wolf hunt or coyote hunt 
has been described by Mari Sandoz. It was planned in ad- 
vance. Sometimes a few friends took part. Sometimes it 
was a community affair. 

Riding and hunting were popular over the prairies 
from the first. Horse races were arranged and aroused 
much interest. The natural prairie grass made an excellent 
track. Bets were made freely. Backers might place fifty 
or a hundred dollars on each side. Outsiders bet consider- 
able sums as well as local men. When the horses were from 
different towns, citizens exhibited their “loyalty” by back- 
ing the home town. The races might be running or trotting 
races. Occasionally there were “Ladies contests,” these on 
side saddles, with side saddles likely to be the prizes. 

Ball was played in simple form from the first. By the 
early 70’s baseball had appeared and prairie towns had 
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their competing teams. Milford played Seward a game 
lasting from 2:00 till 6:00, August 18, 1871. Baseball was 
a well organized competitive sport by the 1880’s. 

Pitching horseshoes (quoits) was common from early 
days. 

Croquet came rather late. 

The bicycle arrived in the 1880’s, and the vogue of 
roller skating reached Nebraska in due course. 

Traditional outdoor games played by young persons 
were: Hide and seek; Pom pom pullaway; Run sheep run; 
Dare base; Steal sticks; Old witch, London Bridge; Far- 
mer in the Dell; Drop the handkerchief; Ring round Rosie; 
Pussy wants a corner; Crack the whip; Cross tag; Shinny; 
One-two-three o’cat; Tin tin. Over fallen snow, Fox and 
Geese or Dog and Deer were played.? 

There were contests in broad, high, standing and run- 
ning jumping and in wrestling and racing. Men’s races on 
special occasions might include a three-legged race, sack 
race, fat men’s race, potato race, peanut race, and wheel- 
barrow race. 


Indoor Games 


Popular indoor games were: Postoffice ; Hide the Thim- 
ble; Charades; guessing games; Spin the Platter. Card 
games were euchre, poker, hearts, high five, five hundred, 
flinch, and there was some duplicate whist played at the 
turn of the century. Auction and contract bridge belong 
to the present century. Authors were played and checkers, 
more rarely chess. Parchesi and tiddledewinks, etc., were 
transient amusements. 

Statuary (one person strikes a pose. Others guess who 
or what he is supposed to be) was played either indoors 
or outdoors. So was paying forfeits. (“Heavy, heavy hangs 
over your head. What shall the owner do to redeem it?” 
The judge, seated in the circle, asks “Fine or superfine?” 


These were played in the standard ways, with local variations. 
For the “rules” see such a book as Active Games and Contests, by 
Bernard S. Mason and Elmer D. Mitchell, New York, 1935. 
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The person holding the forfeited object answers “Fine” if 
it belongs to a man, “Superfine” if it belongs to a woman. 
The penalty or sentence is then pronounced by the judge.) 


LITERARY AND DEBATING SOCIETIES AND SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


These had various names, Literary Society, Lyceum, 
Debating School, or Debating Society, and Athenaeum. 
Leading citizens, ministers, lawyers, and others partici- 
pated in the debates, which offered good experience for 
youths. The Brownville Advertiser records that on Febru- 
ary 8, 1857, the Territorial Legislature incorporated the 
Brownville Lyceum, Library, and Literary Association, in- 
tended to promote interest along these lines. The capital 
stock was $50,000, to be sold at $5.00 a share. The member- 
ship fee was $1.00 a season. The Advertiser had a notice 
of a meeting of the Library Association in its issue of Sep- 
tember 9, 1859, and of a meeting of the Lyceum, Decem- 
ber 12 ,1859. In 1864 the Society raised $400 to improve the 
building in which the meetings were held. The Nebraska 
City News records a Library Association there December 
4, 1858. The News of December 3, 1859, mentions the 
Webster Debating Society “composed of young gentlemen 
connected with Mr. Raymond’s school.” The Falls City 
Broadaze tells of the Richardson County Lyceum in the 
issue of January 1, 1861. The Omaha Lyceum was organ- 
ized in 1860. The Omaha Nebraskian announced, December 
12, 1860, as a subject for debate December 22 at the Con- 
gregational Church, “Resolved that the Legislature of Ne- 
braska has the right and it is its duty to prohibit slavery 
in the Territory.” In 1876 in Harmon’s Grove on the Ne- 
maha river was debated, “Resolved that Water Baptism 
Is No Part of the Plan of Salvation.” In general, questions 
concerning governmental and economic topics were debat- 
ed, such as “Popular Election of Presidents,” “Missouri 
Compromise,” “British Colonial Policy.” Other questions 
debated were “Resolved that the Nebraska Legislature 
should pass a law releasing persons from debts outside the 
Territory after a residence of 60 days in the country,” 
“Resolved that the Legislature should pass a herd law re- 
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straining all kinds of stock from running at large,” “Re- 
solved that men and women should be equal before the law 
in respect to legal rights and liabilities.” 

Often lecturers were invited to meetings to present 
some special subject. 

Some topics discussed at Brownville in the days when 
Brownville College had been planned were: “Manifest Des- 
tiny,” “Philosophy Greek and Roman,” “The Historian, 
Statesman, and the Divine.” These and other topics were 
mentioned in the Advertiser of February 25, 1857. The 
place of meeting was the Methodist Church. 

As a rule, meetings of literary societies were held in 
school houses. The programs were made up of debates, 
declamations, dialogues and music, and there was usually 
a paper telling “jokes” about those present. 


Spelling Bees 


These were popular among grown-ups in the 60’s and 
70’s and they are still popular for children as an educa- 
tional exercise. Words were given out by school teachers 
or other available persons. Marks for spellers were reg- 
istered as points for each side. At the end of the evening 
tallies were counted for each side, where two or more 
groups competed. The person who lasted longest before 
missing “spelled down” the others. Friday afternoon was 
the usual time for spelling contests for schools. McGuf- 
fey’s spelling book was relied upon and memorized by the 
zealous. 

Bret Harte described a spelling contest in his “The 
Spelling Bee at Angels, Reported by Truthful James.” It 
was organized by grown-ups who sat around the bar-room 
stove. “The Spelling Bee” was reported as a new game 
in Frisco. The schoolmaster said he knew the game and 
would give instructions. The words he called for were: 
separate, parallel, rhythm, incinerate, phthisis, gneiss. 
Bret Harte’s Bee ended in a shooting affray. 

A district spelling contest (these are no longer called 
“Bees”) was held at Wilber, Nebraska, April 9, 1946. There 
were written and oral contests, each won by a girl. 
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Figure Downs were held at times on Fridays after 
school hours. Arithmetical problems were placed on the 
board and pupils strove to finish first. 

General school exercises might be held Friday after- 
noon also, with recitations, dialogues, essays, songs, etc., 
featured. 

A School Exhibition ended the school year. This was 
more elaborate than the “Last Day of School” program. It 
was often given at night and in a church or hall to accom- 
modate the large crowd. A basket dinner served in the 
school house, a “surprise for the teacher,” was a frequent 
event on the last day of a country school. 


Singing 

There was much more singing in Nebraska in the early 
days and through the 19th century than there is now, 
though instruments were few. The liking for music had 
to be met by singing. As time went on there might 
be a violin, accordian, banjo, guitar or organ for ac- 
companiment, or alongside the singing. Pianos were 
almost unknown for some decades. The songs were of two 
groups, sacred music, religious songs, and “opry songs” 
as they were sometimes called. The religious songs often 
sung were “Amazing Grace,” “On Jordan’s Stormy Banks 
I Stand,” “Beulah Land,” “Bringing in the Sheaves,” 
“Throw Out the Life Line,” “Pull for the Shore,” “Work 
for the Night is Coming,” and other Gospel Hymns from 
the books used for church or Sunday school. There was 
more group than individual singing. Groups gathered 
Sunday afternoons, especially at homes where there was 
an organ. There were also singings at country school 
houses, and sometimes “teams” from whole counties or 
from various communities sang in rivalry. 

Testifying regarding the early songs reaching the old 
sandhill region in the northwest section of Nebraska, an 
old buffalo and cattle country, Mari Sandoz states that In- 
dian songs came first, of course, then those of the French 
fur traders, mostly French-Canadian dance songs. The 
Texas cattle trail group came next. Few of theirs could be 
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called “cowboy songs” (songs of the open range) today. 
The real trail songs were softly melancholy spirituals and 
ballads, sung with no accompaniment beside animal bawl- 
ings and howlings. Then settlers from the East came with 
their songs. They brought copy books full of pieces, many 
similar to those of the Texas trailers. A Scotch-Irish fam- 
ily from Kentucky sang “The Cowboy’s Lament,” at a lit- 
erary, a dance or a shivaree. Later came “The Old Chis- 
holm Trail,” “Old Paint,” “When the Work’s All Done This 
Fall,” “Little Joe the Wrangler,” “The Little Old Sod 
Shanty,” “The Lone Prairie,” “Nebraska Land,” and, 
alongside these, current popular songs such as “Puttin’ on 
the Agony, Puttin’ on the Style,” “The Unfortunate Miss 
Bailey,” and sentimental pieces. 

The Frontier County Scrapbook, II, p. 96, in the State 
Historical Society Library, tells that at the Kester School- 
house, Arch Heater was accustomed to sing “The Steam 
Arm,” “Shelling Green Peas,” “Putting on the Agony’” 
and other pieces. At Morrill Schoolhouse Andrew John- 
son sang “When I Ride My Little Hump-Back Mule.” He 
said “oomp” and “mool.” 


THE DANCE 


Dance parties of various types in pioneer and later 
days were given various names, “barn dances,” “hops,” 
“stepping bees,” and, for play-parties in certain regions 
such as the Sandhills, “bounce arounds.” “Hoedowns,” 
“shindigs” or “shindies” were rather rough and boisterous 
yet were occasions having some standing. “Hog wrassles,” 
on the other hand, were characteristically cheap and rowdy. 
In Nebraska newspaper usage, nineteenth century dances 
might be alluded to as “terpsichorean performances” or 
“pigeon-wingings” or gatherings for “tripping the light 
fantastic” into the “wee small hours.” 

In many small towns and rural communities the “best 
families” never danced. One contributor told of being a 
guest at an infare party. She did not dance, but hér Meth- 
odist minister told her that she was unfit to enter his 
church, and from that day she never did. In pioneer times 
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gambling, dancing, saloons and vice were always closely 
associated and hence were banned by the church. 

The play-party games popular into the present century 
over the Western plains thrived in regions where dancing 
was thought improper and was tabooed by the church. 
Neither the participants nor others ever called them dances. 
They were a lively and zestful species of social diversion 
for young persons in country regions or isolated towns and 
villages. They were at their height so long as there was 
little other amusement. In patterns they showed little 
change from those of the traditional English and Scottish 
games from which they descended. As communities be- 
came less isolated, and dancing floors, management, and 
musicians were to be had, such games waned in popularity, 
disparaged by city dwellers as childish or rustic. From 
their accepted position as a popular feature of social cus- 
tim, the recreation of grown-ups, they passed into the tra- 
dition of the schoolhouse and playground and now linger 
in the dramatic games of Nebraska children played in open 
spaces outdoors. 

Primarily the dancing was to song only. Largely the 
Nebraska play-party games were circle or ring dances or 
long line reels, with some one who knew the songs and 
tunes serving as leader. Later, various musical instru- 
ments, the fiddle, guitar, banjo, harmonica, even the organ 
or piano were availed of. The tunes were those handed 
down. Such dances as the waltz, polka, schottisch and two- 
borrowed. When the older traditional songs, ballads or 
narrative songs among them, were utilized, they tended 
to shorten, disintegrate, or merge. As time went on, the 
texts and tunes became more and more Westernized and 
more and more use was made of indigenous American 
tunes. The conduct of play-party games was noisy, but 
lively and spirited rather than boisterous. Additions to 
the songs were introduced and local matter or allusions 
improvised. 

Play-parties might be held in front rooms, or yards, 
in school houses or school yards, or in barns. They were 
characteristically open to all in the region round about. 
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They were especially enjoyed on moonlight nights out- 
doors. Participants might come from a dozen or more 
miles away. Cider or lemonade or coffee with doughnuts 
was served. Intoxicants were not favored. The main re- 
freshments were cake, cookies, roasted apples, pies, etc. 
Men wore shirts of various colors, sometimes stiff collars 
and cuffs of celluloid. Women were in long dresses of calico 
or gingham with shawls. As quadrilles or square dances 
replaced the play-party for group dancing, and when 
dances were held in hotels or halls, there was more for- 
mality in dress and refreshment. 

Among the inherited songs that were popular were 
“Needle’s Eye,” “Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley,” “Farmer 
in the Dell,” “The Miller Boy,” “Green Gravel.” American 
of origin were “Buffalo Gals,” “Old Dan Tucker,” “We'll 
All Go Down to Rowser’s,” etc. Nebraska’s most popular 
play-party game seems to have been “Skip to My Lou,” 
(“Maloo,” “Malue,” etc.) 

Changed conditions and a more tolerant attitude on 
the part of the church gradually weakened the taboo on 
dancing which had given vitality to the play-party. The 
lessening of community isolation and the growing compe- 
tition of other forms of amusement helped to break it 
down. Such dances as the waltz, polka, schottisch and two- 
step, and square dances (quadrilles, lancers) gained favor. 
The later play-party games were influenced by and finally 
replaced by them. Early in the present century the play- 
party was still fairly common in outlying places, but it is 
hard now to find it surviving. The present revival of folk- 
song and folkdance in general, especially of the square 
dance has brought with it the revival of many dances of the 
old circle and line type, and it may bring the renewal to 
some extent of the play-party. But, if so, it will be con- 
ducted in more sophisticated surroundings than in pioneer 
days with the accompaniment of music. 


THEATRICALS AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENT 


> 


With the coming of “Opera houses,” visiting troupes 
reached the larger towns. They played such dramas as 
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“Uncle’s Tom’s Cabin,” “East Lynn,” “Ten Nights in a 
Barroom” and “The Count of Monte Cristo.” Amateur 
theatrical societies were often formed which sometimes 
attempted to play Shakespeare. At Nebraska City a Dra- 
matic Society was organized as early as October, 1859. An 
item in the Nebraska City News of December 31, 1859, 
read, “The Dramatic Society gave its second representa- 
tion. Mr. J. G. Abbott as O'thello, and Mr. Story as Cassio 
sustained the characters excellently.” The Dramatic Soc- 
iety of Brownville gave its first performance April 23, 
1876. At Fullerton amateurs presented “Othello,” ‘“Mac- 
beth,” and “The Me*chant of Venice.” 

Frank A. Harrison wrote an account of “Nebraska 
History Plays” in Nebraska History and Records of Pio- 
neer Days (1918), in the State Historical Library. Mr. 
Harrison tells of his first experiment in Garfield County, 
a spectacle play in which Indian battles were acted out. 
Some weeks later he gave one at Bellevue, and a year later 
he gave a history play at North Platte. 

The Omaha Nebraskian, June 2, 1860, mentions the 
Philharmonic Society as in its sixth year. 

At times a director was imported to a town and a can- 
tata or pageant of some type was locally presented by local 
children. 

The coming of the professional circus with its morn- 
ing parade and its afternoon and evening performances 
was always a great event. Also, somewhat later, the Street 
Fair and the Carnival. 

Children got up imitative dramatic performances 
which they wrote, directed, and acted themselves. They 
gave circuses also. Admission to these affairs was usually 
by some fixed number of pins. 


Foop 


Buffalo meat and venison were early forms of meat 
provided by hunters, and sometimes catfish were caught. 
Wild duck and turkey and geese were plentiful and so were 
prairie chickens and quail. Codfish and mackerel were 
brought in later. Jerked (dried) beef and salt pork became 
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staple. Canned oysters were a real delicacy. Other staple 
food consisted of potatoes, hominy, cornbread or johnny 
cake, flapjacks, pancakes, buckwheat cakes. Sorghum 
gravy was made by browning flour and lard together, add- 
ing water, and boiling. Dried apples and navy beans were 
relied on barley coffee and sorghum molasses. Occasion- 
ally a bee tree gave up a store of honey. Fruits were choke 
cherries, ground cherries, wild plums, wild grapes, mul- 
berries, gooseberries and crab apples. Ice cream and the 
sundae were late delicacies. The sundae and its name made 
their appearance at about the end of the century. 

Mrs. Kittie McGrew, writing of “Women of Territor- 
ial Nebraska” in the nineteenth volume of The Nebraska 
State Historical Society Publications, left a description 
of a pioneer log cabin built in 1855 which was superior in 
many ways to the majority in the locality. She said of the 
kitchen (pp. 97-98) : 


The kitchen was a very attractive place, with a 
good stove and other conveniences not usually found 
in pioneer cabins. Its walls were hung with strings 
of red peppers, mangoes, popcorn and some choice 
seed corn tied with the husks and slipped on slender 
sticks. A great variety of gourds hung from wooden 
pegs driven into the walls. Some of the gourds were 
used for dipping water and some, with openings near 
the slender handles, held rice, dried corn, berries, or 
other household necessities and made fine receptacles. 
A sputtering two-lipped grease lamp, with cotton flan- 

- nel wick, or perhaps candle wicking gave a fitful and 
feeble light ... . In the yard was a well with a long 
wooden beam from which hung a chain and the old 
oaken bucket, a gourd dipper conveniently near, and 
a huge excavated log for a watering trough. Nearby 
was the great ash leach or hopper where the lye could 
be run off into the log trough to be made into a choice 
brand of soft soap. Near the kitchen door stood a split 
log bench where the family might have the tin basin 
for an early morning wash. There were great iron or 
copper kettles, suspended on poles or forked sticks, 
which were used in making soap and hominy and for 
heating water for the family washing and for butcher- 
ing. All these were considered necessary adjuncts 
to a well regulated pioneer household. 
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ADDENDA 


It is customary when a boy or girl shows up with a new 
pair of shoes for other boys or girls to spit on them. 

Deserving of mention are the Pioneer Photograph Al- 
bum and the Autograph Album. In the latter, sentiments 
or verses were written as well as signatures. The vogue 
of collecting autographs lasted through the century. 

Water-witching, attempts to find water by a divining 
rod, have been reported at various times, for instance 
from Platte County and Jefferson County. Rather peculiar 
old men searched for water with a forked stick of willow 
or other wood. The stick. was much like a “sling shot” or 
“nigger shooter.” It was held by the two forks and the 
point was supposed to point downward at the sought for 
spot. 











The Missouri Basin Archeological Survey 


Waldo R. Wedel 





Before discussing the Missouri River phase of the 
wide-spread River Basin Surveys, it may be well to state 
briefly what archeology is, what it seeks to do, and how it 
proceeds. Archeology is much more than the collecting of 
arrowheads, potsherds, and bones, or the putting together 
of broken relics in the laboratory. It is not geology or 
fossil-hunting, though geological and paleontological con- 
siderations inevitably enter into certain aspects of arch- 
eological research. Archeology may be defined as the re- 
construction of the social history of man thru a study 
of his cultural remains. If archeologists seem extraord- 
inarily absorbed in counting pottery fragments or in 
measuring and describing bits of stone or bone, it is be- 
cause those odds and ends are usually the principal sur- 
viving clues to the identity, mode of life, and social activi- 
ties of the preliterate peoples who made them. 

In proceeding about his work, the archeologist as- 
sumes that wherever man has carried on his domestic 
and community activities for any length of time, some 
‘trace of his former presence will be left. Under favorable 
conditions, the refuse deposits, discarded or lost imple- 
ments and utensils, the house remains—often even the 
bones of the people themselves—will be preserved in- 
definitely. If these deposits were laid down over a sufficient- 
ly long period of time, the products of human workmanship 
may undergo changes from the bottom to the top. Some- 
times, after these village and camp sites had been abandoned 
for a time and partially covered over by natural agencies, 


1Read at the annual meeting of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society in Lincoln, Nebr., on October 5, 1946; published by per- 
mission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 


[32] 
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another people with different types of artifacts, different 
houses, and perhaps even a different physical appearance, 
re-occupied the same location. Their refuse has left a second 
layer, perhaps separated from the earlier by a stratum of 
wind-blown or water-deposited soil. This re-occupation of a 
given spot by different peoples may be repeated more than 
once, as we know has been the case at several places in 
Nebraska, Kansas, and adjoining states. As with geological 
strata, so here we may assume in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, that the topmost layer was put down last 
and that the successively deeper layers are of progressively 
greater age. Through careful excavation of such stratified 
sites we may learn the order in which different, often un- 
related, tribes successively inhabited a particular locality. 
There are, to be sure, other less direct devices for arriving 
at an understanding of the succession of peoples. 

In the Great Plains, which comprise a very consider- 
able section of the Missouri Basin, archeological research 
has been carried on intermittently for roughly half a cen- 
tury. Within the past two decades especially it has be- 
come obvious that the pre-white occupation of the region 
has covered a very long period of time—a period to be mea- 
sured possibly in terms of thousands of years. There is not 
time here, nor is this the place, to recount the findings of 
systematic archeology or to discuss the various interpre- 
tations placed on those findings. At the same time it may 
be helpful to outline briefly what we know, or think we 
know, of prehistory in the region. 

Present evidence indicates that the earliest inhabitants 
of the Great Plains were hunting and gathering peoples, 
who grew no domestic plants and made no pottery. Their 
origin and physical appearance can only be guessed at. 
From the nature of their known campsites, it may be sur- 
mised that they lived in small bands which roamed from 
place to place as seasonal conditions or the needs of the mo- 
ment dictated. It may be supposed also that their hunting 
methods, skin-working techniques, and other practices 
paralleled closely those observed by the first Spaniards to 
visit the hunting tribes of the Plains in the 16th century. 
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Their remains have been found principally in and immed- 
iately east of the High Plains, in a region at present charac- 
terized by low rainfall and sparse vegetation. Some of 
these peoples evidently knew the mammoth and now extinct 
species of bison and other large game. From the locality 
in New Mexico where their distinctive form of projectile 
points was first identified, they are commonly termed the 
Folsom culture. To a somewhat later period evidently be- 
long the artifacts designated as Yuma. How long these var- 
ious pre-pottery-making peoples held the Plains we do not 
know, nor can we say what their relationship was to later 
groups. 

Still undetermined is the time when the cultivation of 
corn and beans and the making of pottery began in the 
Great Plains. Without question, it was some centuries prior 
to the European conquest. The introduction of agriculture 
encouraged a more settled mode of life, the establishment 
of semi-permanent villages, and ultimately a marked di- 
versification of cultures. The archeologist, working partly 
through stratigraphy and partly by other more devious 
means, now recognizes a succession of these semi-sedentary 
cultures. Widespread throughout the Plains area, and ap- 
parently representing the earliest pottery-makers in the 
region, are the Woodland remains. Later, came the still 
more sedentary pit-house dwellers known in the Central 
Plains as the Upper Republican and Nebraska Cultures— 
well-defined horizons whose exact counterparts in the 
Upper Missouri valley remain to be determined. It is the 
remains from these periods, mostly believed to date after 
ca. 1000 A.D., that are found in such relative profusion on 
most of the arable stream valleys of Nebraska and neigh- 
boring states. From the abundance and character of their 
village sites, we conclude that they were populous groups, 
that they dwelt in comparative peace over a long period 
of time, that they had partially solved the problem of living 
together in harmony, and that they had learned a degree 
of control over the local environment. It appears likely, 
at the same time, that to some extent the story of succes- 
sive occupancies of the region may reflect the uncertainties 
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of the environment. The relationships of the various rec- 
ognized prehistoric peoples to such historic groups as the 
Pawnee, Arikara, and their Siouan contemporaries is still 
obscure, but there is no reason to doubt that systematic 
archeology will some day clarify this problem. At the mo- 
ment, it is the so-called village tribes of the arable eastern 
plains whose antecedents seem best known, but even here 
the remaining problems are legion. In the semi-arid west- 
ern sections the data on prehistory are tantalizingly scat- 
tered and fragmentary. 

The Missouri River Basin comprises an area of nearly 
530,000 square miles—approximately one-sixth the total 
land area of the continental United States. From its source 
at Three Forks, Montana, the Missouri flows nearly 2,500 
miles in a general easterly and southerly direction through 
or along seven states. Included in its drainage basin in the 
United States is all of the state of Nebraska and portions 
of the states of Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri. 
There is no need at this time to dwell on the wide diversity 
of terrain, climate, native fauna, and flora of this enor- 
mous region, nor to press the point that the archeological 
remains likewise show marked and significant variation 
from one section to another. 

Within the Missouri Basin, present plans of the Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation call for the 
eventual construction of upwards of 100 dams and reser- 
voirs, many of them with power and irrigation as well as 
silt and flood control facilities. Most of these projects are 
designed for the tributary streams, but with five huge dams 
and two-thirds of the total reservoir capacity proposed for 
the mainstem of the Missouri between Yankton, South 
Dakota, and the mouth of Yellowstone River. The aggre- 
gate area to be flooded is small in proportion to the total 
vallev area, but with dams ranging up to 200 feet in 
height above stream bed, it is evident that considerable 
stretches of some of the valleys selected will be inundated. 

It has been estimated, probably conservatively, that at 
least 80% of the archeological remains in the United States 
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occur along the banks of rivers and creeks. In the Missouri 
Basin, it is already evident that the townsites, camp 
grounds, burial places, pictographs, and other aboriginal 
remains occur mostly in the stream valleys near water, 
wood, tillable soil, and cover for hunting. Scores of large 
townsites, some numbering hundreds of house ruins and 
evidently with populations once counted in the thousands, 
lie along the main course of the Missouri throughout North 
and South Dakota. Many of these are situated on benches 
and terraces 30 to 75 feet above normal stream level and 
seem certain to disappear beneath the rising waters of the 
projected reservoirs. Such tributary projects as the Osceola 
in Missouri, Tuttle Creek in Kansas, Harlan County, Davis 
Creek, and Boelus in Nebraska, to mention only a few of 
those in localities whose archeology is partially known, will 
submerge additional unstudied historic and prehistoric 
sites. The smaller reservoirs in Kansas, Nebraska, Wyom- 
ing, Montana, and other westerly headwater localities will 
be in a region that, tho semi-arid, is disclosing an increas- 
ing number of campsites belonging to early man—the 
Folsom and other paleo-Indian groups. Here, too, paleon- 
tological deposits of importance are in danger of flooding. 

The ancient occupants of these diverse localities and 
periods have left us no written records of their history 
and activities. Their habitation and burial sites, with 
such objects of everyday and special use as may have 
survived passage of the centuries are the sole documents 
from which scientists may hope to reconstruct the story 
of man’s centuries-long effort to dwell in the varied and 
often trying environment of the Missouri Basin. 

At the request of the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Corps of Engineers, the National Park Service has under- 
taken a survey of the recreational opportunities that may 
result from creation of multi-purpose reservoirs through- 
out the United States. Further, in recognition of the fact 
that numerous archeological and paleontological sites will 
be destroyed, the National Park Service and the Smith- 
sonian Institution have entered into a memorandum of un- 
derstanding. In accord with this agreement, the National 
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Park Service in course of its recreational and historical 
studies will inform the Smithsonian Institution of the lo- 
cations of all proposed dams and reservoirs; and the Smith- 
sonian will advise the National Park Service as to the 
number and importance of the known archeological and 
paleontological sites located within such reservoir areas and 
will recommend such surveys in the field as seem indicated. 
This scientific program, like the river development plan, 
is of nation-wide scope. The Missouri Valley project is the 
first of the full-scale River Basin Surveys to be under- 
taken by the Smithsonian under this cooperative arrange- 
ment. 

The field office from which the Missouri Valley arch- 
eological survey operates is currently located at the Lab- 
oratory of Anthropology of the University of Nebraska. 
Its professional staff includes six full-time archeologists, 
and plans are under consideration for adding a paleon- 
tologist. This staff has been set up in accord with Civil 
Service Commission procedure. It will engage in fieldwork 
during the summer and in laboratory research and prepara- 
tion of reports during the winter. Through these reports, 
both technical and non-technical, our findings and inter- 
pretations will be made available to the interested public. 
The specimens collected will be divided after they have been 
studied, with representative collections of type pieces going 
to the U. S. National Museum; another type series will be 
placed in Recreation Area museums where such are es- 
tablished; and the remaining materials will be deposited 
in various established state and local institutions. The basic 
records of the work will be permanently filed at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and the completed reports will be pub- 
lished in one of the regular Smithsonian publication series. 

Actual fieldwork by the Survey began early in August, 
of this year, with preliminary investigations at 28 top- 
priority Bureau of Reclamation projects and five Corps 
of Engineers units. In each reservoir area, project engi- 
neers, surveyors, and other personnel were consulted, and 
the area was then searched as thoroughly as the available 
time permitted. Because this work was carried on so late 
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in the season, maturing crops and grass cover made sur- 
face-collecting particularly difficult. It is to be expected that 
more leisurely surveys, made at a more favorable time of 
year, will disclose many additional sites. The work of this 
initial survey, it should be added, has been greatly facilitat- 
ed by the splendid cooperation of state universities, histor- 
ical societies, and other interested agencies and personnel 
in Nebraska and throughout the Basin generally. 

Despite the relatively short period of approximately 
eight weeks spent on the initial survey and the time con- 
sumed in traveling a total of about 13,000 miles, it is al- 
ready apparent that an enormous task is before us. No less 
than 170 sites were located and recorded, some of them 
already partially destroyed by construction work. They in- 
clude stone “tipi” rings and caves throughout Wyoming, 
Montana, and the Dakotas; artifact-bearing strata several 
feet beneath the present land surface, exposed by stream- 
cutting; pit-house villages in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas, probably attributable to semi-sedentary agricul- 
tural peoples; mounds and earthen enclosures in North 
Dakota; and pictographs in various localities. 

Not included in the above count, are several hundred 
village sites, reported to, but not yet visited by, the Sur- 
vey, along the mainstem in the Dakotas. Here are some 
of the largest, best preserved, and most impressive Indian 
villages in the entire region. They contain much of the story 
of the development of Mandan and Arikara culture. Their 
ultimate destruction will efface forever a substantial part 
of the basic material of pre-history in what has been term- 
ed one of the four major archeological areas north of 
Mexico. 

The locating of sites is only the first step; actual ex- 
cavation is necessary to determine the identity of the 
people who left the remains and the way they lived. The 
immediate problem, therefore, is to evaluate the findings 
of the preliminary survey, and to determine which sites 
should be further tested and actually excavated. Since we 
cannot hope to excavate all of the sites that will be de- 
stroved, it becomes necessary to limit our excavation pro- 
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gram to the most promising, in the hope that time may also 
be available for sampling some of the less promising. In 
short, we must strike a balance between the work that 
ought to be done and the work ‘for which there may be 
time and means. 

The present operations of the Survey are a race against 
time. The work can be considered finished only when the 
rising waters finally submerge the archeological and pal- 
eontological sites, or when construction of dams, spillways, 
and laterals destroys them. The scale of the investigations 
will be limited only by the means and personnel available. 

To a question frequently asked—why is the federal 
government doing this work?—there are several answers. 
In the first place, the scientific problems, like the overall 
plans of river valley development, cut across state lines. 
Unlike many of their sister states, some of those in the 
Missouri Basin have been slow to develop their archeologi- 
cal and other scientific assets; few, if any, have the train- 
ed personnel and resources demanded by the great task 
ahead. It is the full intention of the Smithsonian Institution 
not to attempt the job single-handed, but rather to enlist 
the cooperation of State and local organizations in the 
archeological and paleontological survey program and to 
utilize their advice and help wherever possible. To insure 
the fullest coordination of effort on a regional and also 
nation-wide basis, it is essential that central control be 
established in a single agency of the government—a re- 
sponsibility that now rests by agreement with the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Again, the archeological, historical, and other scientific 
materials in the Basin are regarded as of much more than 
merely local or state interest. Many sites contain evidence 
of a succession of prehistoric floods, of silting and soil 
erosion in the river valleys, and of probable climatic fluc- 
tuations, and they should throw light on modern problems 
arising from similar phenomena. The archeological record 
of land use, of development of corn and other domestic 
food crops, and of shifting population distribution under 
varying environmental and economic conditions may add 
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basic information to our understanding of modern settle- 
ment problems. The human skeletal material taken from 
archeological sites will furnish medical science with a rec- 
ord of prehistoric diseases as evidenced in bone pathology. 
Thus, as the welfare of the present-day residents of the 
Basin is interwoven with that of people far beyond its 
limits, so its prehistory is part of a larger story of man’s 
evolution and cultural development. Lacking additional 
systematic data on the background of native man in the 
Missouri Basin we cannot hope to complete the story of 
the people that preceded the white man in America. The 
archeological, historical, and paleontological resources of 
the Basin, in short, are national assets. It is the salvage 
through cooperative endeavor of such of these irreplacable 
assets as time and means permit that comprises the work 
of the River Basin Surveys. 
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Development of Cattle Raising 
in the Sandhills 


W. D. Aeschbacher 


One of the problems encountered by people running 
cattle on the open range is that of identification and estab- 
lishment of ownership. The use of brands had become gen- 
eral in marking cattle many years before the sandhills be- 
came cattle country, and the use of brands in Nebraska 
was first regulated by law in 1877. This law made it illegal 
to duplicate a brand in the same county. However state- 
wide registration of brands, giving each brand statewide 
protection, was not adopted until 1899." 

The use of brands has met with resistance for many 
years. Humane societies have fought the use of hot irons 
and the burning of the animal.* The practice has also been 
attacked by tanners because the scar left by the brand 
renders a portion of the hide unusable. Various attempts 
have been made to circumvent the use of branding irons. 
Probably the most widely used has been the attempt to sub- 
stitute an acid for fire heat in etching the brand on the skin. 
This expedient is tried periodically, but cattlemen have 
never been entirely satisfied with the practice. Their criti- 
cism usually concerns the brand itself. Too often the acid 
brand is applied too lightly and the animal’s hair grows 
back over it. Sometimes it burns beyond the edges of the 
iron, blurring the brand until it is unreadable. Other 
criticisms of this method of branding include the expense 
and difficulty in handling the acid. 

In working with animals raised for the show ring, 
purebred breeders, in recent years, have marked their an- 


1Nebraska Folklore Pamphlets, No. 17, Nebraska Cattle Brands, 
nae = Carson, editor, (1938), 1 & 2. 
2Idem. 


[41] 
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imals on the horns, in order to avoid marring the animal’s 
hides. Quite often ranchers either do not brand horses or 
brand them on the jaw with a small iron for the same 
reason. The great bulk of sandhill cattle, however, are 
branded with a heated branding iron. Cattle in the lake 
country are branded in about the same way that cattle 
have been branded since 1879. 

The brands used by the big ranches that first entered 
the lake country included Hunter and Evans’ Z Bar and 
E. S. Newman’s N Bar, on the Niobrara river; David 
Rankin’s Bar Seven on the Middle Loup; W. A. Paxton’s 
Keystone, the Ogallala Cattle Company’s Figure Four,’ 
and John Bratt’s Circle on the Platte Probably the ranch 
that had the most influence on the sandhills before 1910 
was the one operated by Bartlett Richards and always 
called by the name of its most famous brand, the Spade. 
An even better known brand nationally was found in the 
sandhills before 1900. It was the One Hundred and One, 
the Standard Cattle Company’s brand. Their ranch in 
the sandhills, however, never rivaled the main ranch in 
Oklahoma in size and importance. 

The Hyannis paper made a determined effort to get 
the local ranchers to advertize their brands, beginning 
with the new year in 1896. In the third issue of that year 
the paper published brands of twenty-three owners.' Pre- 
viously the paper had published only two or three brand 
advertisements including one from the Spade. At about 
the same time the short-lived Whitman Sun also began 
publishing brands. In its last issue it carried fourteen 
brands.* The Hyannis paper kept adding to its advertising 
of brands until it carried a full page plus part of another 
column of brand advertisements during the early 1900's.” 

The brand law of 1877 had placed the handling of 
brands in the hands of the separate counties. This law, 


sIdem. 

4John Bratt, Trails of Yesterday, (Chicago, 1921), 181. 

5Grant County Tribune, January 16, 1896. 

Whitman Sun, August 23, 1901. 

7In the August 11, 1904, issue there were 64 brands advertised. 
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amended in 1879, empowered the county commissioners to 
appoint a brand committee. This committee was to consist 
of the county clerk and two cattlemen. Its duties were to 
register brands, to go over the brands existing in the coun- 
ty, and to have the more recent comer change his brand 
if the committee thought that two brands were too nearly 
alike. It passed on new brands which came up for regis- 
tration, and in this connection it was supposed to refuse 
any brand that added a common symbol to a previously 
registered brand.* For example, a J Cross Half Diamond 
could not be registered in the county that already had a 
J Cross brand. Although the registration in the county 
was good only in that county, ranchers could register their 
brand in all counties into which their cattle were likely 
to stray. 

The brand law of 1899 changed brand recording from a 
countywide to a statewide basis.* This brand law placed a 
great deal of responsibility on the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association. That organization was charged with inspect- 
ing brands when cattle were shipped. For this inspection 
the Association charged the owner of the cattle ten cents 
a head.*® A test case in the 1930’s brought out a ruling that 
the state could not delegate the function of inspecting 
brands to a private organization. As a result the state had 
to take over this function. 

Under state control the whole western two-thirds of 
the state has been designated as range area by the legis- 
lature. In this area the brand on cattle is legal proof of 
ownership. Cattle cannot be shipped from this area with- 
out having the brands inspected, unless they are shipped 
direct to certain approved meat packing centers. If the 
cattle are shipped direct, the brands can be inspected at 
the market rather than before shipment." 


8Robert D. Burleigh, “Range Cattle Industry in Nebraska to 
1890,” MSS., University of Nebraska Library, 43 - 44. 

*Nebraska Folklore Pamphlets, No. 17. 

10°¢Pan Handle Gains Attention through Legislature Set-up of 
Nebraska Brand Committee,” Sunday Journal and Star, Lincoln, 
August 17, 1941. 

11Jdem. 
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In 1941 there were 18,548 brands registered in the 
state. The present state laws controlling brands provide 
that they be registered with the Secretary of State for a 
fee of $2.00. Beginning in 1948 brand registrations will 
have to be renewed every five years at $1.00 for each re- 
newal.'*? Brands are subject to sale and transfer. For this 
reason some large ranches often register several brands. 
After they buy a herd of cattle, they find it more con- 
venient to transfer the brand than to rebrand the cattle. 
The present law makes the branding of another’s livestock 
or the defacing of a brand, a felony. These offenses are 
punishable by from two to five years imprisonment. 

In the Nebraska Brand Book for 1940 there are ap- 
proximately 400 brands registered by persons using Ashby, 
Hyannis, and Whitman as their postoffice.** Probably 250 
of these brands are used in Grant county, while the others 
belong for the most part to people in Cherry county. 

Only two of the brands advertised in the Grant County 
Tribune for January 16, 1896, are still in common use in 
the territory. R. M. Moran’s Three-Quarter Circle R is still 
used by the Moran Cattle Company, and Thomas Lynch’s 
OH brand is now owned by George Manning. The Dumbell 
Bar brand that Plummer brothers advertised has become 
the Dumbell on the Dumbell ranch of today. J. P. Sibbett 
and Son still registered J. P. Sibbett’s old brand in 1940, 
although they did not use it. All the other brands advertised 
in 1896 have disappeared as their owners left the area or 
changed to a different brand. 

Although brands were used on all cattle in the area, 
cattle stealing was one of the major problems the early 
ranchers had to face. The lake area of the sandhills was 
settled later than the surrounding territory to the north, 
south, east, and west. As a result the relatively uninhabited 
and unknown sandhills made a perfect base of operations 
for cattle thieves. Mari Sandoz tells of cattle rustling dur- 
ing the winter of 1888-89 in Sheridan county: 


127dem. 
183Nebraska Brand Book, 1940. 
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Cattle rustling, too, increased. The sandhills, now 
full of stock, were ideal for brand artistry, butcher- 
ing, and stock smuggling. Small herds swelled. Many 
ambitious cows reared twins. One steer near the head- 
waters of Pine Creek was credited with mothering 
seventeen calves one summer. In the meantime not 
even a picketed milk cow unbranded was safe. But 
usually such rustling was penny ante for any but the 
smallest outfits. 


Whole herds disappeared into the hills, their 
tracks lost after a few hours in the wind-shifted 
sand, and were probably shipped from the south road. 
General suspicion pointed to cowboys of the Hunter 
ranch on the Niobrara, but the officials did no inves- 
tigating. A report from Chadron said that the Sheri- 
dan County sheriff had been up and captured the 
leaders of a gang of thieves estimated to have stolen a 
thousand head of cattle. He received five hundred 
dollars reward from the stockmen, and said the Pink- 
erton Detective Agency offered him five thousand dol- 
lars a year, but that his people could not afford to 
lose him.** 


The ranchers protected themselves by organizing 
stockmen’s associations. John Bratt tells of organizing in 
the Platte valley. He says that Lincoln county led in the 
forming of associations, and other counties and later the 
state developed organizations. The Associations published 
brand books and formed roundup districts. They had the 
date, place of starting, and rules for the roundup published 
in the stock papers. The Associations also appointed brand 
inspectors to watch the shipping points and to run down 
rustlers.*® 

These Associations were primarily for the purpose 
of protecting their members against their common enemies, 
cattle thieves. They were vitally necessary, however, to 
protect the ranchers against themselves. The roundup per- 
iod is hard on cattle, causing them to lose weight and 
strength. Roundups, unnecessarily prolonged or badly mis- 


1#Mari Sandoz, Old Jules, Little Brown & Co., (Boston, 1935), 
117. 
Bratt, op. cit., 194. 
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managed, would result in the cattle entering the winter 
in such poor condition that many would not survive. Before 
the Associations were formed and roundup regulations 
set up the possibility existed that some ranch, dissatisfied 
with the date or conduct of a roundup, would have a private 
roundup of its own. Even after the Associations were form- 
ed disputes arose.'® 

Still the primary purpose of the Associations was to 
combat cattle stealing. By the fall of 1889 the need for an 
association in the lake country was felt so strongly that 
some of the sandhill ranchers met in Hyannis on November 
14, to form such a group. They established a temporary 
organization and designated the third of December as the 
date for a permanent organization to be set up.’” 

The December 3 meeting secured thirty-three members 
for the organization. The combined membership owned 
over 5,000 head of cattle. They took “The Northwestern 
Nebraska Stock Growers Association” for a name, and 
elected the following officers: President, Dr. A. J. Plum- 
mer; Vice-President, James Forbes; Secretary, M. B. Ocum- 
paugh; Treasurer, Sidney Manning; Executive Committee, 
A. B. Stuckey, James Stansbie, P. A. Yeast, C. G. Abbott, 
George Haney, James Frimple, and W. L. B. Chamberlain. 
The purpose of the organization was stated in the by- 
laws: 


The object of this Association is to advance the 
interests of the stock growers and dealers in live stock 
of all kinds within said territory, and for the protect- 
tion of the same against frauds and swindlers and to 


16John Bratt gives one example in his Trails of Yesterday, 236. 
He tells how cattlemen from near North Platte clashed with ranchers 
from further west in the panhandle, Wyoming, and Colorado. By 
this time the Associations had districts well defined and the round- 
ups synchronized so that they went out together. The western 
ranchers ran mostly steers and they wanted to start the roundup 
early in May, before the cows and calves of the Lincoln county 
ranchers were able to stand handling. In order to convince the 
westerners that they did not propose to allow early roundup dates, 
the Lincoln county ranchers swore out warrants against all known 
members of the roundup, and had their cowboys deputized to serve 
the warrants if the roundup should enter Lincoln county. 
17Grant County Tribune, November, 21, 1889. 
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prevent the stealing, disfiguring of brands, taking and 
driving away of horned cattle, horses, and other stock 
from the rightful owners thereof, and also for the pro- 
tection of individual range."* 


Membership was limited to stock growers and to in- 
dividuals. No corporation or partnership could join as 
individuals. Members were to vote on accepting the ap- 
plication of new members, and fees and assessments were 
based on the number of horses and cattle owned by the 
members. The Association put a $25.00 bounty on grey 
wolves, and a $500.00 reward was offered anyone giving 
evidence or information leading to the arrest of rustlers. 
The Association also made its position clear on the im- 
portant question of public land: 


SDE re ae 


Whereas the use of public lands for the grazing of 
cattle is a question of the highest importance to this 
association, and 


Whereas, Public opinion at the East is directed 
against this business, the two principal charges being: 
First, that we obstruct and prevent by violence or 
intimidation the settlement of these lands by farmers; 
Second, that we pay nothing for the lands over which 
our herds graze, and 


Whereas, Settlers are to-day freely entering upon 
those sections which are suitable; Second we are un- 
able to pay any compensation to the Government, 
because no law exists permitting the United States 
to either sell or lease their lands, and hence that both 
of the above charges are false and unjust, and 

Whereas, We wish to place on record our position, 
that it may be properly understood by our friends in 
Congress and the public generally; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Association would welcome 
any legislation which would lead to fair and equitable 
adjustment of this question and which would secure 
to all stockmen a legal tenure of the lands they use 
and further, 


Resolved, That the current reports in Eastern 
papers that settlers are obstructed in their acts or 
settlement are groundless and untrue, and that all 


Woe? 


QMS 


reiPae Frpee 


18]bid., December 5, 1889. 
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lands suitable for farming are beng rapidly and peace- 

ably occupied.*® 
Within two weeks the Association had grown to fifty mem- 
bers who owned a combined total of over 12,000 head of 
cattle.*® This Association was short lived, however, and 
soon merged with the larger Nebraska Stock Growers As- 
sociation. 

To make the sandhills an even moderately successful 
cattle country, a market had to be provided. A market 
meant a railroad, a means of transporting the cattle to the 
already existing outlet in the feed lots of eastern Nebraska 
and Iowa. How the sandhills could acquire a railroad, and 
why any prospective railroad builder would lay tracks 
through the sandhills seems, to the present day observer, 
an unanswerable question. To the easterner, who in the 
1870’s and 1880’s was the railroad builder, the sandhills 
were an uninhabitable, impenetrable waste. Even to the 
Nebraska ranchers the lake country was forbidden land 
until 1879. True, the transcontinental lines had crossed 
much longer stretches of desert land, but they had been 
heavily subsidized, and they had prospective markets on 
the west coast. The best terminal a sandhill line could 
possibly have was the Black Hills’ gold fields, the Wyoming 
coal mines, or a connection with a trans-continental road in 
the north. To the present day observer the sandhills of 
1880 did not appear to be a favorable site for a railroad. 

In the 1870’s and for the next twenty or thirty years, 
however, building railroads seemed to be the national 
occupation, especially in the West. Men with capital invest- 
ed with reckless abandon. Towns and villages clamored 
for, and subsidized, railroads. If they were unsuccessful in 
getting a road to come to them, they often picked up bodily 
and moved to the railroad. Sometimes the town left its 
name out in the country-side; often it took even the name 
to the new town site, leaving the former location only a 
memory and a few buildings which soon disappeared be- 


197dem. 
20Tbid., December 19, 1889. 
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fore the ravages of weather and salvaging visitors. In such 
an atmosphere of railroad building there were men who 
would build roads even in the sandhills. 


The first railroad to serve the sandhill region was the 
Union Pacific. North Platte was usually the post office and 
freighting point for the earliest settlers who came into 
the lake country. It had been one of the shipping points 
used by the early ranchers, men like Bratt and Paxton. 
They also used shipping points farther west, such as Ogal- 
lala; however the Union Pacific followed the South Platte 
on toward the west. It did not penetrate the sandhills, 
and, as it progressed west of North Platte, the North 
Platte river prevented effective service to the sandhills 
further north. 


The Chicago and Northwestern railroad through Val- 
entine was the first line to penetrate the sandhills proper. 
Although it offered a route to market for the ranchers in 
the northern part of the sandhills, the lake country was 
still not served adequately. Cattle in the middle of the 
lake country near the present towns of Hyannis and Ashby 
were as much as a hundred miles from a shipping point. 
Too many pounds of beef were lost driving grass fat cattle 
three or four days to reach a railroad. 


As early as 1872 the Nebraska Chronicle of Nebraska 
City proposed a road into the heart of the sandhills. At 
the time Nebraska City and other Nebraska towns were 
agitating for a trunk line along the west side of the 
Missouri river, which would connect them with Kansas 
City and St. Louis. This line was felt to be necessary to com- 
pete with Iowa’s Burlington line on the east side of the 
river. The Nebraska City editor proposed the trunk line, 
but he also proposed other railroad extensions to benefit 
Nebraska City. These extensions included a road through 
Columbus, to the Niobrara river and on into the Pacific 
Northwest.” There was to be a branch lead off this road 


210f course this was before the Chicago and Northwestern had 
built its line up through the northern sandhills from Omaha. 
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near Columbus. It would follow the Loup river to its source 
and then strike northwest into the Black Hills country.** 

It was another ten years before there was any real 
hope of action on a road to serve the lake country. By 
that time Nebraska City had ceased its attempts to chall- 
enge Omaha as the railroad center of Nebraska. In 1882 
it was predicted that the Union Pacific would build two 
branch lines north of the Platte river to cut off the Bur- 
lington and keep that road permanently out of' the Union 
Pacific’s main line. One of these prospective branch lines 
was to follow the valley of the Middle Loup.** 

Actually this struggle between the Union Pacific and 
the Burlington for the new territory in which to lay tracks 
was instrumental in finally putting a road into the lake 
country. The Burlington decided to build a road through 
Nebraska between the Union Pacific line and the Union 
Pacific dominated Chicago and Northwestern. Such a 
line would necessarily pass near the lake country. In 
October, 1885, the Grand Island and Wyoming Central 
Railroad Company was incorporated at the instigation of 
the Burlington. This company was to build a road from 
Grand Island through Hall, Buffalo, Sherman, Custer, and 
Blaine counties, and on to the Nebraska-Wyoming line.** 
Besides forming the new company to work beyond Grand 
Island, the Burlington also formed a company to build a 
road into Grand Island from Lincoln, and work on both 
lines was started immediately.*® 

The Union Pacific did not let the new road enter its 
territory without a struggle. It immediately decided to 
freeze out the Burlington by putting its own line into the 
area. As a result there was a contest to see which organ- 
ization could get track laid first. The two companies had 
rival gangs working against each other all the way from 





22“Burlington Scrapbook,” Nebraska State Historical Society, 
Vol. IIT, 18 & 19. 

23Thomas M. Davis, “George Ward Holdrege and the Burling- 
ton Lines West,” MSS., University of Nebraska Library, Chapter 7. 

24W. W. Baldwin, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany, Documentary History, (Chicago, 1929), 352-3. 
25Davis, op. cit., Chapter 7. 
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Grand Island to Broken Bow. Nebraska had a state law to 
the effect that if 400 feet of track were laid by a company, 
the tracks should remain. The rival gangs took advantage 
of this law to hamper each other. The routes were surveyed 
to cross and recross, and the rails would be laid where 
the routes crossed.*® This of course, would necessitate a 
resurvey by the other company. As a result of this struggle 
the track layers kept close behind the surveyors, and the 
route was never determined far in advance of the end of 
the rails. In spite of, or perhaps because of, the competition 
the Burlington built rapidly. In December, 1886, one year 
after the road was started, track was laid as far as Ansel- 
mo,”? almost one hundred miles. 

The fact that they were building a railroad, but did 
not know exactly where they were building it is verified 
by the following excerpt from some Burlington literature 
in 1886: 


. This railroad is already extended and in 
operation ‘to Ravenna, a new town in the northern 
portion of Buffalo county, which is quite a prosperous 
place for a new one, and bids fair at no distant day 
to become quite a city, as it will be the division point 
for the railway and the probable county seat of a new 
county to be formed from slices taken from Sherman 
and Buffalo. From this point the line is built, but not 
in operation, north-west through Sherman and into 
Custer county, and surveyed (most of the contracts 
being let) through Custer county from southeast to 
northwest, touching the southwest corner of Blaine 
county, following the valley of the Middle Loup river 
as far as Soda Lake in Cherry county; from this point 
the route is merely surmised. 


There is every probability of the line traversing 
the southern portion of the counties of Sioux, Dawes, 
and Sheridan, although they may veer to the north, 
passing up the Rush valley and striking for the Black 
Hills country; or, on the other hand, turn to the 
southwest, seeking the valley of the North Platte, 


26] dem. 
27Baldwin, op. cit., 372. 
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and running along in its proximity until the coal 
fields of Wyoming are reached.** 


The company knew it wanted to beat the Union Pacific 
beyond Broken Bow and into the sandhills. Then its officials 
were not sure whether to survey down to the North Platte, 
entering into direct competition with the Union Pacific; 
to go on west through territory which was not served 
by a railroad but looked unpromising as railroad territory ; 
or to angle north to the Black Hills, meeting competition 
from the Chicago and Northwestern line. The railroad 
was finally extended westward, and a new market outlet 
cut through the center of the lake country. 

After the first road arrived, the sandhills joined the 
rest of the nation in beating the drum for more railroads. 
Several lines were projected, but none of them were ever 
completed far enough to give the lake country another mar- 
ket outlet. Among these lines was the Pacific Short Line 
which was scheduled to run westward from O’Neill south 
of the Northwestern.** The Grant County Tribune was less 
than two months old, when it told its readers that sur- 
veyors for this road were in the country north of Hyannis.*° 
The next spring another road was in prospect, and Hyannis 
citizens were again excited. The Kearney and Black Hills 
railroad was to reach Calloway that summer, and to build 
on northwest into the Black Hills. The town of Rushville 
was attempting to have the road routed through that place, 
and Hyannis people were telling one another that Hyannis 
lay on a direct line between Calloway and Rushville.** 

These routes were both good possibilities less than two 
years after the Burlington railroad had reached Hyannis.** 


28The Broken Bow Country, (Burlington Route, 1886) 3. 

29Sandoz, op. cit., 348. 

380Grant County Tribune, June 20, 1889. 

31Jbid., April 3, 1890. 

82There seems to be some doubt as to the year the railroad had 
a completed line, running trains to Hyannis. The Burlington’s offi- 
cial history would indicate early spring (February) of 1887. Davis’ 
story of Holdrege and the Burlington says that some track was laid 
but all gaps were not filled in, and trains running before 1889 or 
90. However the year 1888 seems to be correct. It is the date upon 
which persons living in the sandhills at the time agree. They further 
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This makes it easy to understand why the newspaper editor 
would be susceptible to railroad fever. The editor was not 
immune to relapses as late as 1906, when a road was sug- 
gested from Valentine to Denver, cutting through Hyannis, 
Oshkosh, and Sidney.** This was the last time lake country 
residents believed a new road would be built through the 
heart of the sandhills. However, there has been continuous 
agitation by interested ranchers for two other roads. One 
of these is a road on the route of the above mentioned 
Pacific Short Line. This would cut the maximum distance 
to shipping pens from between forty and fifty miles to less 
than thirty miles for the ranchers north of the Burlington. 
Similar feeling has persisted to the south of the line. It 
has shown itself in attempts to get a railroad built through 
the county seats of McPherson and Arthur counties. The 
last time this road was actively supported, the support 
expressed itself in committees and delegations asking for 
a rerouting of the northern branch of the Union Pacific 
to include these towns at the time the road had to be moved 
because its old bed was flooded by the Keystone dam in the 
late 1930’s. 

From 1888 until the present the Burlington railroad 
east of Alliance has been the principal market outlet of the 
lake country. Some cattle from the southern part of the 
lake country do go out on the Union Pacific, and a few 
are driven north to the Chicago and Northwestern from 
the extreme northern part of the area. In the last twenty 
years a few cattle have been trucked out of the area. This 
method of shipping has been most popular in the Arthur 
neighborhcod in the last ten years. There a hard surface 
road gives the surrounding ranchers a truck shipping point 
at Arthur about thirty miles closer than the nearest rail- 
road shipping yards. Nevertheless the vast majority of 
sandhill cattle still go to market on the Burlington. 

The Burlington line into the sandhills actually reduc- 


agree that Whitman had been the winter camp of the track layers 
the winter before the road reached Hyannis. This must have been 
the winter of 1887-8, as the road reached only to Ravenna in Decem- 
ber, 1886, and it had its terminus at Alliance by 1889. 

33Grant County Tribune, Feb. 16, 1906. 
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ed by more than half the driving distance to a shipping 
point for the inhabitants of the lake country. Whereas the 
lake country ranchers had drives of from thirty to one 
hundred miles before the new road came in, the new mar- 
ket outlet put most of the area within thirty miles of a 
shipping point. 

The railroad was the biggest single agency encouraging 
people to settle in the new area. When the Burlington first 
entered the state, the policy of the railroad was to pro- 
mote the state, and especially to sell the land the govern- 
ment had granted the company for building the road from 
Plattsmouth to Kearney. The emphasis of the Burlington’s 
sales campaign soon changed, and the railroad was at- 
tempting to attract settlers to land near the Burlington 
regardless of who owned it. By 1882 its land commissioners 
started to hand over the functions of advertising and com- 
munity developing to the traffic department. By the time 
the railroad reached the sandhills, the job of promoting 
the territory which the railroad intended to serve had 
been assigned definitely to the traffic division. By that 
time the railroad realized that traffic would be increased 
and freight receipts grow, only in a country that was de- 
veloped, a country with inhabitants who produced things 
to be shipped on the railroad. One method the Burlington 
used to attract prospective settlers to the country was its 
harvest excursions. These excursions were advertised both 
in eastern papers and in the territory through which the 
excursion ran. 


B. & M. HARVEST EXCURSIONS 


Half-Rates to the Cheap Lands in Nebraska, 
Kansas and Colorado, September 10th and 24th and 
October 8th, 1889. 

The Burlington Route will sell tickets for the 
above excursions at half rates, good for thirty days 
and stop-over allowed at points west of the Missouri 
river. 


%4Richard C. Overton, Burlington West, (Cambridge, Mass. 
1941), 469. 
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One million acres of free government land suit- 
able for general farming, and four million acres more 
admirably adapted to the requirements of the small 
stock farmer and dairyman, are still subject to entry 
along the line of the Burlington & Missouri River 
R. R. in northwestern and southwestern Nebraska. 

For the last five years the corn crop of Nebraska 
has averaged a larger yield per acre, a larger number 
of bushels per capita and a larger percentage of mer- 
chantable standard than those of any other state. The 
corn crop of 1888 was 144,217,000 bushels, or more 
than twice the size of the combined corn crops of 
New York and Pennsylvania, with the whole of the 
New England states thrown in. 

Nebraska is the finest country in the world for 
mixed farming. Dairying is highly profitable. Fruit 
raising is carried on with equal success and every 
other brand of agriculture practiced in the northern 
states flourishes. 

Improved land in Nebraska, northwestern Kansas 
or eastern Colorado from $5.00 per acre upward, 
according to improvements. 

For pamphlets descriptive of lands reached by 
the Burlington Route, address 

J. Francis, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Nebraska.** 


Another type of advertising the Burlington used is shown 
in this excerpt: 


There is, however, one section of the state that 
has hitherto attracted but little attention, owing to 
its having, until the last few months, been entirely des- 
titute of railroad facilities. The region referred to 
lies in the north central and northwestern portions 
of the state, and is traversed by a recent important 
extension of the lines of the Burlington Route; an 
extension which has for its present terminus the 
flourishing town of Alliance, in Box Butte county, 
but is rapidly being continued towards the oil and 
coal fields of Wyoming. Between Box Butte and 
Blaine counties there are four counties all named in 
honor of illustrious soldiers of the U. S. army—Grant, 
Sheridan, Hooker, and Thomas. Grant county has 





3%5Grant County Tribune, August 22, 1889. 
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the centrally-situated town of Hyannis for its county 
seat, the rival settlement of Whitman on the east and 
Ashby, as yet only a flag-station, nine miles west. 
The amount of settlement in this county is not quite 
so great as in Hooker and Thomas counties. While all 
kinds of cereals do well, the county is undoubtedly 
better adapted to small stock-farming than to general 
agriculture. Grant county is, in fact, already acknow- 
ledged to be one of the best stock counties in the en- 
tire state. It contains a large number of lakes; grass 
grows in the valleys to the height of six feet, yield- 
ing from three to four tons to the acre and an abund- 
ance of pure and wholesome water can be found at 
a depth of from twenty to thirty feet, while the hills 
also afford all the shelter that is necessary to enable 
stock to winter out of doors, with scarcely any loss 
or suffering. 

The reader will scarcely need to be told that the 
importance of the various new settlements of this 
region is to be measured rather by the amount of busi- 
ness they do as shipping or distributive points, than 
by the number or elegance of their buildings. True 
to its old-time policy of representing the country, into 
which it is seeking to attract settlers, EXACTLY 
AS IT IS, that there may be no room for disappoint- 
ment, or for any charge of misrepresentation, the Bur- 
lington Route would have it distinctly understood by 
the intending settler that the settlements west of 
Mullen, until you come to Alliance, are as yet only the 
nuclei of coming towns, and are not, at the present 
writing, even provided with regular hotel accomoda- 
tions. Hyannis, in Grant County, and Lakeside in 
Sheridan County, are, in fact, only just starting up. 
At each of these points however, there is a commo- 
dious, clean and comfortable boarding house, conduct- 
ed by an employe of the company, where accomoda- 
tions can usually be had. Hyannis, in its lack of a hotel, 
offers one of those many excellent openings for busi- 
ness men, which in one form or another, are to be 
found in all the towns of this new country. If these 
towns are small and, to visitors who go with great 
expectations, necessarily disappointing, their resi- 
dents are law abiding and self respecting; saloons are 
unknown; there is no rough element whatever, and 
it will be but a few years before some of them, at 
least will become large and prosperous cities. Like 
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its sister cities, already mentioned, Hyannis has its 
weekly newspaper The Grant County Tribune, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Gerard & Cushman.** 


The number of people the railroad encouraged to move 
into the new area by the use of these advertising campaigns 
cannot be estimated accurately. The number of settlers 
who were able to move their household and farming goods 
to the sandhills only because of the railroad’s reduced 
rates for new settlers through the use of immigrant cars 
is also unknown. Still one can safely say that the rail- 
road was the major factor in increasing the population 
of the lake country after 1888. 

The railroad also played an important role in deter- 
mining the kind of cattle which would stock the hills after 
the herds of the early ranchers moved out. Those early 
ranchers had stocked nothing but Texas cattle. Texas cattle 
were also the dominant strains in the herds driven into the 
sandhills by the settlers in the 1880’s. These cattle remain- 
ed in the hills and affected the strain for many years. The 
railroad, however, changed the source of supply. Before the 
railroad came Texas cattle driven up the long trail, or 
descendants of these cattle, were the easiest to get. After 
1888 the easiest way to get cattle was to ship them in from 
the east. Better types of beef cattle were shipped in on the 
railroads. The long legged, sway-backed Texas Longhorn 
was replaced by blockier animals with Shorthorn blood, 
because the foundation herds in the east were mainly Short- 
horn. 

The first cattle in the sandhill area were Texas cattle, 
as Texas cattle were the first cattle brought into the great 
cattle producing region of western Nebraska and Kansas 
and eastern Colorado and Wyoming. Preceding the great 
Texas drives some cattle came out the Oregon trail, and 
were sold to the proprietors of road ranches, but the few 
cattle from this source were overwhelmed by the flood of 
cattle coming up the trails from Texas. By 1880 the cattle 
on all the big ranches along the Platte and Niobrara were 


36Grant County Tribune, August 1, 1889. 
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typical Texas Longhorns. The bad winter of 1880-81 caused 
some change in the characteristics of the cattle in the sand- 
hills. Ranchers headquartering in the Platte valley suffered 
extensive losses that winter. More of the cattle that winter- 
ed in the sandhills survived than did those that wintered 
in the Platte valley. However, the stock on the range was 
so depleted that it had to be replenished from some other 
source, and this source was eastern farms. The number of 
eastern cattle used to restock the country was large enough 
to affect the breed of cattle. About 185,000 head were ship- 
ped to the western ranches from the east in 1883, and most 
of these were one and two year old heifers.**7 Although 
this influx of new blood modified the Texas strain, the 
native cattle, cattle in the country when new settlers ar- 
rived, continued to be known as Texas cattle. Even as late 
as the coming of the “Kinkaiders” in 1905 the dominant 
strains were known as Shorthorns and Texas Longhorns.** 

As the settlers moved into the sandhills and started 
ranching in the 1880’s the type of cattle changed from the 
Texas cattle that ranged the hills after the winter of 
1880-81.** Relatively few of the first settlers brought cattle 
when they came into the lake country. Among the ones 
who did were the Haney brothers, “Dad” Abbott, and 
James Forbes.* These men had been in the cattle business 
on the Republican river before they moved to the sandhills, 
and their herds were like the Texas cattle already in the 


3¢J, W. Shackelford, letter to author, November 10, 1845. 
. 37E. S. Osgood, The Day of the Cattleman, (Minneapolis, 1929), 
98. 

39Texas Longhorns have never been a well defined breed, and the 
name is used to mean different types of cattle at different times. 
The Texas Longhorns brought up the trail from Texas were mod- 
ified on the northern plains by the mixing of better beef types into 
the herds. In this way the Texas cattle, so called, of 1900 had become 
a shorter-legged, blockier, better beef animal. In the sandhills the 
term was used to describe cattle descended from Texas stock, which 
had never been strongly influenced by any one established breed. For 
example, a herd of Texas cows served by bulls of various breeds for 
ten years would still be called Texas cattle. If the cows were served 
by bulls of only one breed, however, the next generation would be 
called by the breed name of the paternal line. Cattle referred to as 
Texas Longhorns or Texas cattle in this paper were of mixed breed 
after 1881. 

40F, L. Perrett, interview, August 10, 1945. 
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lake country. Thomas Lynch had been a cattleman a little 
farther east, and it is probable that Lynch already had a 
relatively well improved herd of cattle.*t Other men brought 
in herds of varying types. For example, Sidney Manning, 
who had been ranching in Colorado, was driving a herd of 
cattle to Colorado from the east when he came to the sand- 
hills. A few more herds, ranging from typical Texas to 
well bred eastern stock, were brought into the country 
before the railroad came. None of these first herds, how- 
ever, were of a recognizable modern breed of beef cattle. 
Even the best of the eastern cattle were of mixed breed, 
although they were predominantly Shorthorn. 

Until the middle of the 1890’s the big ranches dom- 
inated the type of cattle found in the lake country. The 
John Bratt & Co. roundup worked west from the Dismal, 
up through the lake country south of Hyannis, then back 
south to the Birdwood, and on down it to the Platte.*? The 
Bratt roundup, as it swung south of Hyannis, met the 
roundup outfits of the other big ranches in the Split Lake 
valley. About 1890 the other three big roundup outfits in 
the area were the Spade from the northwest, the Bar 7 
from the northeast and east, and the Figure 4 from the 
southwest.** In this valley the different roundups cut out 
their own cattle, and started them back toward their own 
home ranges. The big roundups came to an end in the 
1890’s ;**# thereafter the breed of cattle improved much 


41At any rate Lynch was the first man in Grant county to pay a 
great deal of attention to improving cattle breeds. 

42Bratt, op. cit., 197. 

43Mrs. R. M. Moran, interview, August 8, 1945. 

44The exact date for the disappearance of the big roundups is 
hard to place. Grant Shumway says 1895 in his History of Western 
Nebraska, 247. Mari Sandoz does not quote an exact date for the last 
of the big roundups in the sandhills in Old Jules, but she leaves the 
impression that it was about 1900. Mrs. R. M. Moran inclined toward 
a date around 1900 in an interview. There is much talk of a roundup 
in the country north of Hyannis in the spring of 1906. However, 
this roundup was evidently necessitated by the removal of the illegal 
fences in the fall of 1905, and it was a different and noteworthy ex- 
perience for the people of the area. Shumway’s date of 1895 is cer- 
tainly correct as far as the coordinated roundup districts covering 
the whole western part of the state are concerned. Probably there 
were a few local roundups of considerable size, conducted for the 
most part by the big ranches like the Spade after this date. Even 
these had ceased to be annual affairs before 1900, however. 
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faster. The practice of turning cattle out on the open range 
and of subjecting them to the rigors of a week or more 
of handling in the semiannual roundups was not conducive 
to the rapid improvement of cattle types. At least not to 
the ranchers of the period before 1900. After the big 
roundup ceased to be an annual affair, and each rancher 
had his own herd segregated to some extent by the use 
of the drift fence and of enclosed pastures, the situation 
changed. Then ranchers began to see the advantage of 
using high class pure bred bulls, and began to improve the 
marketable characteristics of their herds as rapidly as 
possible. 

The improvement of the quality of cattle in the sand- 
hills can be attributed to the use of three breeds of beef 
Herefords, Polled-Angus, and Shorthorns. The Short- 
horns or Durhams, were the first breed to improve the 
quality of sandhill cattle. They were by far the most pop- 
ular beef breed in the nation before 1900, and as a natural 
result, they were brought to the western range land in 
large numbers to improve the breed of range cattle. The 
outstanding characteristic of the Durham is its size. Pure- 
bred Shorthorns are the heaviest of our beef cattle. It 
seemed to the early ranchers that the quickest way to im- 
prove their cattle would be to bring in Durham bulls to 
cross with their Texas cows. The main advantage was 
that this practice would increase the size of the individual 
animals in their herds materially. 

All of the early ranchers seem to have used Short- 
horns. R. M. “Bud” Moran’s first cows were Durhams, 
which he bought for $10.00 per head from Thomas Lynch.** 
These two men were among the first ranchers to change to 
the Hereford breed at a little later date. The use of Dur- 
hams was so well established by 1898 that a carload of 
bull calves was shipped to Whitman for public sale**® A 
Broken Bow Shorthorn breeder, Dr. J. G. Brenzier, felt 
that it paid him to advertise his purebred Durham stock 
in almost every issue of the Grant County Tribune from 


45Mrs. R. M. Moran, interview, August 8, 1945. 
46Whitman Sun, April 16, 1898. 
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1900 to 1912. Although the emphasis on the use of the 
Shorthorn breed had subsided by 1910, it was still used 
to some extent for several years. 

In 1904, Professor E. A. Burnett of the University 
of Nebraska Agricultural College addressed a meeting of 
the Nebraska Stockgrower’s Association. He told them that 
their range cattle were too small and matured too late. He 
advised them to concentrate on heavy-boned, low-built 
cattle.** This advice seemed good to the ranchers, and they 
have attempted to follow it as much as possible for over 
forty years. They have found, however, that all the features 
Doctor Burnett wanted could not be found in a single breed. 
While the Shorthorn was the largest and heaviest, it had to 
yield to other breeds in qualities of early maturing and low 
blocky build. The Durhams demonstrated one other weak- 
ness that made them poor cattle for the sandhills. They 
were not good at finding their own food or “rustling” in 
the winter, and they could not stand the sandhill climate. 
Old time cattlemen tell in disgust how, once a little snow 
fell the Durhams would come shivering up to the ranch 
buildings expecting to be fed and put in the barns, while 
hardier breeds did not mind the weather and kept busy 
finding plenty to eat under the snow.** One Kinkaider 
writes that he started with Shorthorns and used them 
until 1913. After he lost a third of his herd in the blizzard 
of that year, he changed to Herefords.*® Because of its 
shortcomings the Shorthorn breed steadily lost ground in 
the sandhills after 1900. It completely disappeared after 
World War I, when uniformity began to be emphasized 
and mixed herds gave way to herds of one breed. There 
have been no Shorthorn herds, or Shorthorn bulls, used for 
over twenty years in thé sandhills. 

Little emphasis was put on uniformity or purity of 
breed in the period before World War I. Cattlemen often 
used purebred bulls of different breeds in the same herd. 
Both Hereford and Shorthorn bulls were used in W. H. 


47Grant County Tribune, June 9, 1904. 
48George Manning, interview, August 6, 1945. 
49],. C. Carpenter, letter to author, November 3, 1945. 
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Rothwell’s herds until he turned the management of his 
ranch over to his sons about 1920.° The same procedure 
was used by August Brenneman until he turned his ranch 
over to his boys about the same time." These ranchers were 
following the common practice of the time, hoping to com- 
bine the size of the Shorthorn with the good qualities of 
the Hereford, not worrying much about uniformity in color 
and build. 

A second breed that has played a constant, although 
minor, part in sandhill history is the Polled-Angus or 
black cattle.** The number of Angus owners in the lake 
1890. Judge Stilson was one of the first men to use the 
black cattle.°“* The number of Augus owners in the lake 
country has never been large. At present, John and Felix 
Becker and F. B. Sterns use the breed north of Ashby. A 
fairly recent addition to the ranks of Polled-Angus raisers 
is Clark Jary, northwest of Hyannis. Further east, north 
of Whitman, George Downing, Ray Cole, and Bill Mar- 
shall have black cattle. South of the railroad, Dean Cullom 
is about the only Angus raiser in the lake country. 

It is interesting to note how tenaciously black cattle 
raisers stick with their breed. Dr. Merrihew, south of Ash- 
by, is one of the very few who have changed from Polled- 
Angus to Herefords. He made the change about 1920 be- 
cause he was not satisfied with the fecundity of his black 
cattle. However, he afterward blamed the inability of 
black cattle to produce good calf crops in those years on 
factors other than the breed.™ 

In answer to a query as to why Polled-Angus were not 
as popular as Herefords, one black cattle raiser gave these 
reasons: the Herefords got an earlier start; they are eas- 
ier cattle to handle on the range and in the corrals; they 
are easier than Polled-Angus to breed up into a good type 
of cattle.* The last reason is an especially important 


50R. L. Rothwell, interview, December 14, 1945. 

51K. W. Brenneman, letter to author, October 30, 1945. 
52Grant County Tribune, December 28, 1899. 

58Victor Merrihew, interview, November 10, 1945. 
54Felix Becker, letter to author, November 15, 1945. 
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factor. It is more difficult to get a uniform herd from 
range cattle with Angus bulls. Also, cattlemen like the 
ease with which the docile Herefords can be handled. The 
black cattle on the other hand are hard to handle on the 
range and are short-tempered and surly in the corral. To 
ranchers accustomed to working with the mild mannered 
red cattle, the wild black animals seem to be the devil in- 
carnate. 

If there had not been a Hereford breed, the lake coun- 
try would probably have become a cattle country anyway. 
Other breeds of cattle would graze over the hills and be 
shipped out in the fall to feed yards and packing plants. 
Hereford cattle did come into the sandhills, however, and 
for the past forty years and more they have steadily in- 
creased in popularity. They have long been considered the 
best all round breed in the sandhills. Thomas Lynch was 
one of the first men to recognize the potential value of the 
white faces. Early in the 1890’s he bought some Hereford 
bulls and put them in his herd to replace the Durham bulls 
he had been using.” In changing a herd to the Hereford 
breed, as in changing the breed of any range herd, the 
ranchers only changed their bulls. The cows were not 
changed, and the herd only gradually acquired the charac- 
teristics of the new breed through the influence of the 
paternal line. The herd was improved more rapidly than 
by natural selection through the careful judgment exer- 
cised by the rancher in deciding which of his cows to ship. 
He kept those showing the characteristics of the new type 
for breeding purposes. 

The Herefords were a little later getting a start in 
the sandhills than were the Shorthorns. Not until 1905 was 
a carload of Herefords advertised for public sale in Hy- 
annis.* However, by that time the white faced cattle were 
becoming well established. A list of early converts to the 
use of the breed would include nearly all of the prominent 
ranchers in the lake country today. Perhaps the most 


55Mrs. R. M. Moran, interview, August 8, 1945. 
56Grant County Tribune, May 4, 1905. 
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consistent champion of the white faces in Grant county 
was R. M. “Bud” Moran. He also changed from Short- 
horns to He’~"urds in the 1890’s, shortly after his neigh- 
bor and forizer employer, Thomas Lynch, started using 
Hereford bulls. A few of the other men, whom old timers 
mention as early and consistent backers of the white faced 
cattle, include A. J. Abbott, J. H. Minor, and J. H. Mona- 
han. The start these men made with Herefords has been 
carried on and furthered by their sons, Chris Abbott, Harry 
Minor, and Earl Monahan. The Hereford had become the 
common breed in the sandhills by the start of World War 
I. About the time the war started, more emphasis began 
to be placed upon uniformity and pureness of breed in a 
herd. As a result of this move, other breeds, especially 
the Durham, were eliminated. By 1930, with the exception 
of the Polled-Angus herds previously mentioned, it was a 
novelty to see any cattle other than Herefords in the lake 
country. By 1940 the transformation to a Hereford coun- 
try was almost complete. By 1940 there probably were not 
as many as 1,000 cattle that were not of a predominant 
Hereford strain in the almost 60,000 cattle in Grant 
county.” 


57The 1940 census gave Grant County 59,880 cattle, and there 
probably were not 1,000 head of non-Hereford cattle in the county 
at that time. The figure, 1,000, covers all milk breeds, and any Texas 
or other mixed breed cattle that had been shipped in to be allowed 
to grass fatten or to grow for one or more years on sandhill grass. 
The number of Texas or southern cattle in the country, although 
small, varies considerably from year to year. There were no Polled 
Angus herds in Grant County in 1940. Most of the black herds in 
the lake country are in southern Cherry county, and one herd is in 
Garden county. 














Book Reviews 


America is West: An Anthology of Middlewestern Life and 
Literature. Edited by John T. Flanagan. (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1945. vii + 677 pp. Index. 
$3.75.) 


In his history of the first Jefferson administration, 
with a perspective of ninety years, Henry Adams dealt at 
length with the failure of most European visitors to un- 
derstand American character and ideals. Attempting to 
define these difficult abstractions himself, Adams suggested 
as a basis for definition the frontiersman’s hope for the 
future, whatever the limitations of the present, and his 
sanguine buoyant belief in progress in the United States. 
Adams asserted that “The American democrat knew so 
little of art that among his popular illusions he could not 
then nourish artistic ambition; but readers like Jefferson, 
Gallatin, and Barlow might without extravagance count 
upon a coming time when diffused ease and education 
should bring the masses into familiar contact with higher 
forms of human achievement, and their vast creative 
power, turned toward a nobler culture, might rise to the 
level of that democratic genius which found expression 
in the Parthenon; might revel in the delights of a new 
Buonarotti and a richer Titian; might create for five hun- 
dred million people the America of thought and art which 
alone could satisfy their omnivorous ambition.” There are 
only some hundred and forty million Americans in 1947, 
and the dream which Adams tried to define may well be 
unfulfillable. But the passing of fifteen decades, and par- 
ticularly of the last five, has brought the “America of art 
and thought” markedly nearer to realization. 

Rich and varied evidence of this realization, and of 
the national traits of self-examination and self-assertion as 
well, is to be found in Mr. John T. Flanagan’s anthology 
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of Middlewestern life and literature, America is West. 
Its scope is that of the time and the states which it covers, 
from missionaries, explorers, and fur-traders of the 17th 
and 18th centuries like Hennepin, Carver, and Henry to 
contemporaries like Halper, Farrell, and Derleth, from 
North Dakota to Ohio and from Michigan to Kansas. The 
order of America is West is simple, yet satisfying and 
lucid; folklore and legend, the Indian, explorer and travel- 
er, the frontier, the woods, the farm, the river, the small 
town, the city, and Middlewesterners are taken up in turn, 
chronologically within each section. And two groups of 
syntheses and interpretations begin and end the anthology. 
In the first Lincoln and Turner suggest the meaning of the 
region in 1864 and in 1893 to the nation as a whole; in the 
second Willa Cather, Carl Becker, Grant Wood, and Henry 
Wallace with others present penetrating modern com- 
ment. It is notable that Mr. Flanagan, while doing justice 
to earlier writers, takes the bulk of his material from 
writings published since the 1870’s, when the Middlewest 
first really began to voice itself in literature, and that 
he has followed so far as possible the sound principle of 
printing complete units rather than extracts. His bio- 
graphical and critical sketches which precede each selection 
are also unusually informative and perceptive. 

In America is West the reader will find sketches, 
short stories, novel chapters, and poems by Caroline Kirk- 
land, Edward Eggleston, Joseph Kirkland, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Samuel Clemens, Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, 
Carl Sandburg, Finley Peter Dunne, and John Dos Passos’s 
telling, highly wrought thumb-nail biographies of Thor- 
stein Veblen and Henry Ford—all probably familiar. But 
the reader mav not know Robb’s vigorous frontier humor 
in “The Standing Candidate,” or Holbrook’s reporting of 
the little known, disastrous Peshtigo fire, or such lively 
river sketches as “The Last of the Boatmen,” “Mike Fink,” 
“Putting a Black-Leg on Shore,” and “Old Times on the 
Missouri,” or much other good little-known writing. And 
if he has not read Ruth Suckow on Iowa or Willa Cather 
on Nebraska or Carl Becker on Kansas, he should. The 
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reader will not find portions of Middlewestern novels by 
Tourgee, Fuller, Norris, Sinclair, Whitlock, and Boyd, or 
any of Hemingway’s Michigan stories, or Stephen Crane’s | 
brilliant short story set in Nebraska, “The Blue Hotel.” 
These are minor omissions, in view of the breadth and ex- 
cellence of the writing included. But some part of William 
Dean Howells’ writing should have found a place: a chapter 
of The Leatherwood God or of his reminiscences of youth 
in Ohio, or an example of his persistent, almost single- 
handed critical championing of Middlewestern realistic 
writers. A campaign biographer of Lincoln, Howells never 
forgot his youth in the Western Reserve, the village de- 
mocracy into which he was born, or the simple realities 
of American life which he loved to set down in his novels. 

American literature may roughly be divided into two 
traditions, the symbolic and the realistic. Moby Dick and 
The Scarlet Letter exemplify the first. The writing so 
well represented in America is West holds a large place 
in the realistic category, if indeed some of its authors did 
not make the tradition a great one. One finds in that writ- 
ing, to paraphrase its present editor, the individualism, 
self-reliance, practical materialism, scepticism of custom 
and tradition unless rooted in common sense, and political 
intransigence which dominated the region which the pio- 
neer opened to civilization. One finds, in short, the rich 
materials of Middlewestern history and often, very often, 
the kind of literature which Henry Adams believed his 
countrymen looked forward to. 


Williams College William M. Gibsan 


Not So Wild A Dream. By Eric Sevareid. (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. 516 + pp. Index. $3.50.) 


For the autobiography of an individual yet in his 
thirties to be particularly important is decidedly unusual; 
nor does Sevareid’s being successively a small town bank- 
er’s son, a campus “pink,” a newspaper reporter, and a 
radio war correspondent, promise anything that has not 
been printed many times. Yet this should be recommended 
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to any European wanting a picture of the greatness and 
littleness of this country, and to any American wanting 
a further understanding of the way of thinking and ob- 
jectives of a generation that is becoming the United States. 

After his father’s bank failed in the wheatlands of 
North Dakota Eric Sevareid worked his way through the 
University of Minnesota. He discovered there the beliefs 
by which he measures life. “We believed passionately in 
freedom for men and in the integrity of the human per- 
sonality.” “The whole meaning of our own lives in our time 
must be to improve the material and spiritual condition 
of man in society.” By these he has, vividly and honestly, 
measured the United States, Latin America, Europe, In- 
dia, and China from his travels between 1936 and 1946. 
Not So Wild A Dream is written with a purpose. 

It is extraordinary among books with a purpose. 
Sevareid tells of his adventures rather than delivers a 
sermon. He describes what he saw and what he thought 
about it without pretense of knowing everything about 
anything. Neither the socially or politically great nor the 
ordinary individual, tramp, workingman, or G.I., is given 
monopoly in his pages. The British Empire is condemned 
in India and praised in the Naga Hills. 

There is an extremely valuable description of the 
question of publicity concerning China after Pearl Harbor, 
the story of the problems of flying “the Hump” which 
includes the experiences of the survivors of his plane after 
it was wrecked among the Naga head hunters, and pictures 
of Chunking, Kunming and Kweilin as they were in 1943. 
His portraits of Stillwell and Chennault will not present 
material new to most readers but it is probably still neces- 
sary for many to read his description of Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Koumintang. The misconceived and mis- 
managed Italian campaign is as well treated. 

Sevareid’s portraits demand quotation. General Mar- 
shall is “a hulking, homely man of towering intellect, the 
memory of an unnatural genius, and the integrity of a 
Christian saint.” Sumner Welles “could not help his formal 
manner and his Harvard accent—if he was rigid in man- 
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ner, he was equally so in his integrity.” A paragraph upon 
Argentine diplomats is merciless, as are others upon Con- 
gress. 

This story of mental and physical adventure is above 
all, honest. The author does not give a fair picture of the 
American middle class, as he unquestionably would admit. 
He is mistaken in his belief that American diplomats did 
not understand the objectives of Japan, and he failed to 
see the basic similarities of the men, Petain and de Gaulle. 
Many will be shocked by some of his stories or will not 
agree with his measure of the world as he has applied it. 
He believes that human brotherhood is not so wild a dream 
and is doing something about it. 


University of Nebraska Glenn W. Gray 


Boy From Nebraska. By Ralph G. Martin. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1946. 208 pp. $2.50.) 


This is the story of Ben Kuroki, from Hershey, Ne- 
braska. Ben was doing well in the trucking business until 
war came. Then he was marked as a yellow-skinned, slant- 
eyed person—Nisei to some, just plain “Jap’” to others. 

When the Pearl Harbor attack came, Ben’s new refrig- 
erator truck was in Wichita. The driver reported that 
while he was en route to Hershey the truck was stopped 
and searched half a dozen times by Kansas highway pa- 
trolmen. Knowledge that a Nisei owned the truck put them 
on the super-alert. Ben’s business was done for. 

This manifestation of racial prejudice surprised and 
hurt Ben. There had been nothing like it at Hershey. Ben’s 
aged father advised him: enlist in the army. America was 
Ben’s country, so Ben must fight for it. Nisei Ben got 
the runaround at the army recruiting station, but finally 
was accepted. He got two solid weeks of KP at one post 
and he had a hard time making anyone listen to his plea 
for a chance to get into the “fighting army.” 

But Ben finally did become a fighting soldier. He was 
tail gunner on a bomber. His squadron fought all over 
Europe and in Africa. It—and Ben—made the perilous 
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Ploesti raid. In the squadron, Ben felt at ease again. Risks 
shared made for respect and friendship all the way around. 
The friends lost were those whom the enemy shot down. 
After an extra-long tour of duty, Ben was ordered back to 
the States. Immediately, he sought assignment to a bomber 
which would fight in the Pacific theater. Again he was re- 
buffed by prejudice and red tape. Again perserverance won 
out. But Ben had to watch out for trigger-happy sentries 
at the Pacific bases. 

When Ben returned from the Pacific, survivor of 58 
combat missions in all, he was acclaimed a hero. But he 
was not interested in being a hero. He took up the fight 
against the prejudice which had confronted him so often. 
In New York City—where Ben, a sergeant, spoke from 
the same platform as did Gen. George C. Marshall—Kuroki 
met Ralph Martin and told his story. Martin, distinguished 
among Stars and Stripes and Yank combat correspondents, 
wrote this crusading book. Bill Mauldin, the Pulitzer prize- 
winning doughboy’s artist, wrote a crusading introduction. 
With a little more subtlety, the crusading would be less 
apparent and more effective. The story itself is good. 

Kuroki and Martin are continuing their fight for 
tolerance, Martin in the New Republic magazine and 
Kuroki on a lecture tour. One Martin article recently des- 
cribed the disgraceful treatment accorded the Nisei of 
Hood River, Ore., and told how the situation was improv- 
ed at least temporarily. However, Kuroki’s personal con- 
tacts may in the long run do more to improve the status 
of U. S. minorities than such accusatory articles. 


Nebraska State Journal L. D. Griffing 


The Last of the Bad Men: The Legend of Tom Horn. By 
Jay Monaghan. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1946. 293 pp. Illustrations, bibliography, and in- 
dex. $3.50.) 

Legends have grown up about every section of the 


United States and the cattle country of the Rocky Moun- 
tain area has had its share of these folk tales. The story 
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of Tom Horn, which covers the last three decades of the 
nineteenth century, is the story of a period, as well as 
of a man. 

Horn, last of the bad men, was born in Missouri in 
1860 and, at the age of fourteen, ran away from an un- 
happy childhood. In the words of the author, “he set his 
face toward the stark and bloody plains.” In Kansas he 
worked as a laborer on railroads and farms and here saw 
the beginning of the conflict between horseman and farmer, 
the memories of which influenced his later deeds in the 
conflict between cattlemen and settlers, and between cattle- 
men and sheep herders. 

After a brief experience in the Colorado and Arizona 
mining regions, and among the Apache Indians, Horn got 
a job with one of General George Crook’s pack trains and 
later served in the campaign against Geronimo as chief 
of scouts and “closed the campaign with the belief that 
he was a great man. Self-confidence had come to add its 
power to his indifference to death, law and pity.” 

In 1890 Horn was employed by the Pinkerton De- 
tective Agency and remained in their service until 1892. 
During this time his work took him over most of the 
west where he observed the growing struggle between the 
so-called cattle barons and the smaller operators. Horn’s 
sympathy was with the powerful barons, whom he had 
always admired. It is not surprising that a man whose 
only success in life had come from serving the rich and 
powerful, should be employed by the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association as a stock detective. During the next 
ten years Horn was hired, at one time or another, by most 
of the established cow barons of Wyoming. 

Early in this work it became apparent to him and 
his employers that cattle rustlers, even though caught 
red-handed, could not be convicted by a jury upon whose 
panel sat other rustlers. They, therefore, decided to “save 
as many lawyers’ and witnesses’ fees as possible.” Horn 
“could kill a rustler as easily as he could kill an Apache 
renegade. The baron gave him a chance.” The story of 
Horn’s numerous killings during this period spread 
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throughout the west and gave him a reputation only par- 
tially deserved. 

Mr. Monaghan closes the story of Tom Horn’s life 
with a detailed account of his conviction and execution 
for the unprovoked murder of a thirteen year old boy. 
Horn had committed one murder too many and as the de- 
scription on the flap states, “one that outraged even the 
callous frontier.” 

The acknowledgments and list of sources include 
most of the available material on Horn’s life and times 
and the book itself shows that careful use was made of this 


material. 
Kearney State Teachers College Lyle E. Mantor 


Warriors Without Weapons. By Gordon MacGregor. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1946. 228 pp. Notes, 
illustrations, bibliography, and index. $3.75.) 


Warriors Without Weapons, by Gordon MacGregor 
and collaborators, a book jointly sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Office of Indian Affairs, pre- 
sents a highly suggestive study of acculturation among a 
typical group of Sioux Indians on the Pine Ridge reser- 
vation. Old-time dress and manners, the traditional ideas 
and beliefs which some of us met with in a neighboring 
community fifty and sixty years ago, are featured as a 
point of departure, while at the same time we are made 
to see how little is left today of the old Dakota culture. 
What is more, we find how continued exposure to its dwind- 
ling and frequently demoralized remnants, in flat opposi- 
tion to modern teaching in the schools and through associa- 
tion with increasing numbers of white fellow-Americans, 
tends to develop serious personality conflicts. The rising 
generation of school children, upon whom the study is 
centered, are found as a group to be immature, apathetic 
and resigned. 

The resistless spread of the conquering Anglo-Saxon 
from coast to coast doubtless made a radical adjustment 
to their culture inevitable for the natives, as the more 
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discerning among them were not slow to recognize. The 
mingling of genes began at once and has continued with 
growing momentum to the present day. From dangerous 
enemies the Sioux were within a few years transformed 
into troublesome wards, and honest efforts were made 
from the 1880’s onward to prepare their young folks for 
economic independence and intelligent citizenship. Yet 
the vacillating and often contradictory measures adopted 
by the government in successive administrations have 
needlessly postponed arrival at a goal which some of us 
believe might well have been reached before the present 
date. 

Even so, we are reminded in this careful scientific 
study that nearly all the Pine Ridge Sioux, so-called, are 
English-speaking people who dress, live and behave much 
as do other rural South Dakotans. Only a few more than 
half claim to be of full or predominantly native descent, 
while about one-fourth are predominantly non-Indian by 
blood and many are said not to “feel themselves to be 
Indians!” Most have accepted Christianity, including the 
older folks, hence the ceremonies and taboos of a past age 
have lost their original meaning and become merely occa- 
sions for dressing up and “playing Indian” for the benefit 
of outsiders. 

“The desire for some function and for recognition,” 
says Mr. MacGregor, “is readily apparent in the eagerness 
with which the younger Sioux have volunteered for mili- 
tary service and war industries. They gain deep satisfaction 
from the sense of equality with other young people and 
from being wanted in the outside world—a satisfaction 
that these Pine Ridge youths have never felt before.” One 
wonders, therefore, why the fiction of “reservation” care 
and protection is still continued over this group of Ameri- 
can citizens, long since voters, with special segregated 
schools and close paternal supervision over many details 
of daily life, notably in the handling of money and property. 
This valuable survey, with many photographic illustrations, 
seems to have been planned with a view to the evaluation 
and improvement of governmental programs. In this con- 
nection, some of us hope that Congressman Francis Case 
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of South Dakota will secure early consideration in the 
80th Congress for his “Indian Emancipation act” offered 
last year. 


Northampton, Massachusetts Elaine Goodale Eastman 


The Conquest of the Missouri. By Joseph Mills Hanson. 
(New York: Murray Hill Books, Inc., 1946. xii + 458 
pp. Maps, illustrations, notes, and index. $3.50.) 


Captain Donald T. Wright, editor of The Waterways 
Journal, who wrote the introduction to the Murray Hill 
edition of this book, writes that this biography of Grant 
Marsh “. . . is the most readable and worth while volume 
about the life of a riverman ever written.” 

The story of Grant Marsh, river-boat Captain and 
pilot, begins in 1846 when he shipped as a cabin-boy on 
the Dover under Captain Alfred Reno. His first trip was 
down the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Freeport. Within 
a few years he graduated to deck-hand, then mate and 
pilot, and finally he was made captain. His early years of 
riverboating were spent on the Mississippi. 

During the Civil War, Mate Marsh served on the 
supply boats that cooperated with the Union forces in 
the opening of the Mississippi. His boat was one that 
served General Grant in his: operations around Pittsburg 
Landing (Shiloh). 

In 1864, following his war experience, Marsh served 
his country by aiding in the exploration of the “upper 
waters” of the Missouri River. The purpose of this ex- 
pedition was twofold. First they were to find suitable 
places for the building of forts in order to hold the fron- 
tier against the Indian, and second they were to ascertain 
to what extent the “upper waters” were navigable. 

From 1864 to 1875, Captain Marsh spent most of his 
time in transporting supplies to the newly established 
posts along the Upper Missouri River. He made a number 
of trips between St. Louis and Fort Benton, Montana 
Territory, which was the head of navigation for most of 
the river boats at that time. It was while he was engaged 
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in this work that his boat, the Nellie Peck, engaged in 
a race with the Far West. This was from Sioux City to 
Fort Benton and back. The Nellie Peck lost the race by a 
very narrow margin, due to an error in judgment made 
by her cub pilot, John LaFarge. 

Later Grant Marsh became the captain of the Far 
West. This boat was well suited to the upper river trans- 
portation. It carried 400 tons, was 190 feet long and had 
a beam of 33 feet. When fully loaded she drew but four 
and one-half feet of water. Like most of the old stern- 
wheelers, she was equipped with special spars attached 
to her bow in such a manner that they could be used to 
“grasshopper” the boat over the numerous and evershifting 
sandbars. 

With this boat, Captain Marsh established a new 
record that has never been and probably never will be 
equalled. This record was not made in a race against an- 
other boat but against death. It was while Captain Marsh 
and his boat were employed by the Government in the 
Indian Wars of 1875-78. Under orders of General Phil 
Sheridan, Marsh had been employed to accompany Gen- 
eral Custer on his all-fated campaign. 

On this expedition with Custer, the Far West moved 
up the Missouri to the Yellowstone, up the Yellowstone 
and into the Big Horn, and finally up the Little Big Horn 
almost to Fort Smith. Here the boat was tied up to an is- 
land in midstream in order to have greater protection 
from an Indian attack. 

The 7th Cavalry took its supplies off the boat and 
took up the chase of the Sioux. A few days later the mem- 
bers of the crew received the first word of the massacre 
of Custer’s troops. 

Captain Marsh proceeded down the river to Fort 
Pease on the mouth of the Big Horn, where the boat was 
loaded with the wounded from Captain Keogh’s troops, 
and given orders to get them to Fort Abraham Lincoln as 
soon as possible. 

Fort Abraham Lincoln was near Bismarck, Dakota 
Territory, 710 miles away. Marsh made this trip of mercy 
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in 54 hours at an average speed of 13 1/7 miles per hour, 
thus establishing a record that has never been equalled. 

After the Sioux had been defeated, they were moved 
to the Cheyene River Agency, near Fort Sully, and Captain 
Marsh was employed to move the Indians. When this work 
was completed, Captain Marsh left the Missouri and re- 
turned to the Mississippi. Here he was employed as a pilot 
until about 1900. During this period he longed to return 
to the “upper waters” of the Missouri. In 1902, General 
W. D. Washburn, a Minneapolis mill executive, offered 
Captain Marsh the position of operating his fleet of steam- 
boats. Marsh took this position and moved back to his old 
haunts of the Missouri. 

Although this is a biography, it is also a history of 
the Missouri steamboating era. This book is a great con- 
tribution to the history of a period and an era that has long 
been neglected. 

The author of this colorful biography, John Mills 
Hanson, was personally acquainted with Marsh, and there- 
fore writes with authority. His style is very refreshing 
and holds the interest of the reader. 


Doane College John Brenneman 








Some Historical Articles 


Agricultural History, October, 1946, contains an article 
of particular interest to Nebraskans: “The Expansion and 
Decline of the Nonpartisan League in the Western Middle 
West, 1917-1921,” by Theodore Saloutos. The author points 
out that in Nebraska the Nonpartisan League was given an 
unceremonious reception, and that its organizers ran into 
difficulty with the authorities, particularly the state’s Coun- 
cil of Defense which ordered the League to cease organiz- 
ing in Nebraska. 


The Iowa Journal of History and Politics, January, 
1947, tells of the career of Iowa’s famous literary magazine, 
The Midland Monthly, in an article of that name by Luella 
M. Wright. 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly, November, 1946, 
continues Robert Taft’s “The Pictorial Record of the Old 
West,” with an installment on pictures dealing with Cus- 
ter’s Last Stand. Also continued in the same issue is James 
C. Malin’s series of articles on dust storms. Professor Malin 
concludes, in part: “It was more than a coincidence that the 
period of agricultural discontent associated with the Gran- 
ger movement occurred during the drought and soil blow- 
ing of the decade of the 1870’s, and that the dust crises 
of the 1890’s was also the period of the Populist move- 
ment. In either case, the grievances exploited by those move- 
ments fell far short of explaining adequately the condition 
of the farmer during those discouraging years.” 


In “Toward a New Folklore,” Minnesota History, De- 
cember, 1946, Philip D. Jordan discusses a new approach for 
the folklorist. He states: “Let us make truce with death 
and cats and leave them to their devil-driven mischief in 
peace while we devote ourselves to fresh fields of folk in- 
vestigation. There are two approaches to the new folklore: 
the first is intensive study of what has been collected in an 
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attempt to snythesize thousands of proverbs, superstitions, 
and legends into some fundamental cultural pattern; the 
second is to begin collection and analysis in fields that not 


so long ago were considered outside the province of folk- 
lore.” 


North Dakota History, July, 1946, continues Dana 
Wright’s “The Fort Totten-Abercrombie Trail.” 
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Browsing through the files of Nebraska newspapers 
in the Library of the State Historical Society, one observes 
that virtually every “Volume 1, Number 1” in the collection 
devotes its leading editoria] to remarks under the heading 

“Salutation” or perhaps, “Greetings.” In 
Salutation these the editor set forth the policies which 

his paper was to pursue with respect to 
both local and national issues and commended his efforts 
to the indulgence of his readers. On a somewhat limited 
scale, the editor of Nebraska History desires to emulate 
this time honored editorial practice in connection with the 
launching of this department. Briefly, it is hoped in these 
few pages at the end of each issue of the magazine to in- 
corporate material formerly found in “By the Way” and 
general information concerning the activities of the State 
Historical Society and related organizations which it is be- 
lieved will be of interest to the Society’s members. The 
name, it is assumed, needs not be explained or apologized 
for in a magazine devoted to the history of the state which 
was—and is—the nation’s great road west. The reader’s 
indulgence is respectfully requested. 


Upon retirement from office in January, Governor 
Dwight Griswold presented his large collection of personal 
papers and other records to the State Historical Society. 
This supplements and brings up to date our collection of the 

State’s executive correspondence. Includ- 
The Griswold ed in it, in addition to the more tradition- 
Collection al type of historical document, are several 

examples of an altogether new type, at 
least so far as the Historical Society is concerned: the 
electrical recording. Undoubtedly, this type of historical 
document will play an increasingly important role in his- 
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torical collections, and would indicate that the question 
of new approaches to the Historical Society’s archival 
problems always is in order. 


Dr. Addison E. Sheldon, beloved Superintendent of 
the Society from 1917 to 1943, was honored recently by 
the Hall of Agricultural Achievement which met in con- 
nection with the program of Organized Agriculture held 

at the College of Agriculture, University 
Dr. Sheldon of Nebraska. Dr. C. H. Filley, Chairman 
Honored of the Department of Rural Economics at 

the Agricultural College, and Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Hall of Agricultural Achievement, presid- 
ed at the meeting and some 1500 were in attendance. Your 
present Superintendent read a brief account of Dr. 
Sheldon’s achievements, particularly as an historian of 
Nebraska’s pioneer agriculture. 


Contributors to this issue bring to the magazine a wide 
range of experience and interests, and come from widely 
scattered geographic locations. . . . Dr. Louise Pound, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of English at the University of Nebras- 

ka, whose article, “Old Nebraska Folk Cus- 
Contributors toms” appears in this issue, is a nation- 

ally-known authority on American folk- 
lore. Her article was read in part at the Sixth Annual Folk- 
lore Conference held at Denver, July 11, 1946 .... Dr. 
Waldo R. Wedel, author of the “Missouri Basin Archeo- 
logical Survey,” is Associate Curator of Archeology at the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. An outstand- 
ing figure in the field of plains archeology, Dr. Wedel is 
in charge of the Smithsonian Institution’s Survey of 
Missouri Basin archeological sites being conducted in con- 
nection with the Missouri Valley Development Program. 
.. » Mr. W. D. Aeschbacher, author of “Development of 
Cattle Raising in the Sandhills,” is a graduate student in 
the University of Nebraska. Mr. Aeschbacher had an ear- 
lier article on the sandhills jake country in Volume 27, 
Number 3. . . . Book Reviews for this issue are furnished 
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by Dr. William M. Gibson, Assistant Professor of English, 
Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts; Dr. Glenn 
W. Gray, Associate Professor of History, University of 
Nebraska; Mr. L. D. Griffing, night city editor of the Ne- 
braska State Journal, and during the war a member of the 
staff of Stars and Stripes; Dr. Lyle E. Mantor, Chairman, 
Department of Social Science, Kearney State Teachers 
College; Mrs. Elaine Goodale Eastman, of Northampton, 
Massachusetts; and Mr. John Brenneman, Professor of 
History at Doane College, Crete. 

—J. C. O. 
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ized by many Dr. Sheldon’s best 
work, this comprehensive history of both the 
public domain and private property in Nebraska, 
discusses in detail titles, transfers, ownership, 
legislation, administ1 n, prices, values, produc- 
tion, uses, and social changes from the aboriginal 
period to the mid-thirties of the present century. 





It is a book which should be in the library 
of every thoughtful Nebraskan, and of every stu- 
dent of American agriculture. 
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